


























CANCER RECORD 


The steady increase in the 
cancer death rate which has 
continued since 1913 showed 
a most alarming adherence 
to this trend in 1934. The in- 
crease for the year was the 
greatest ever recorded for a 
twelvemonth period. 


NINETY YEARS 


The saga of sound life insur- 
ance as depicted in the his- 
tory of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company. 


EYE TO EYE 


An interview with Professor 
Bernstein, propounder of the 
theory of farsightedness as a 
key to life expectancy. 
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Tue STATE OF CONNECTICUT, through its Tercentenary Commission, invites the nation to 
participate in its celebration of “three hundred years of progress.” The occasion will be observed in many 
interesting and appropriate programs during the Summer and early Autumn commemorating the 
principal historic events and persons that have contributed to Connecticut’s growth since Colonial days. 
§ The tna Casualty and Surety Company and affiliated companies join in this cordial invitation. 
It is hoped that you will include a trip to Connecticut in your vacation plans and that while in Hartford 
you will find time to inspect our Home Office building. An educational exhibit is now being arranged 
which we believe will be of interest to every insurance man. 


§ As its contribution to this celebration, the AZtna has prepared a map of Connecticut 
showing the principal highways and historical landmarks with thumbnail sketches of Con- 
necticut’s seventeen original towns. The cartography is by John Held, Jr., who has also 
drawn especially for this map thirty-one illustrations depicting early Connecticut history, 
which are reproduced in full color. 4 If you are planning to come to Connecticut this year, 
may we help make your visit enjoyable by sending you a copy of this commemorative map? 


The Atna Casualty & Surety Company 


THE ZATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 








Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement United States Branch 


December 31st, 1934 

















ASSETS 
| Government Bonds ....$ 1,789,758.66 
Municipal Bonds ...... 202,904.80 
Railroad Bonds ....... 4,194,007.70 
Public Utility Bonds .... 3,412,485.45 
Miscellaneous Bonds ... 67,702.40 
Railroad Stocks ....... 371,200.00 
Public Utility Stocks ... 935,809.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks ... 495,073.00 

Convention Valuations 

Real Estate Owned ..... 48,893.94 
ere 1,159,630.00 
$12,677,464.95 

Cash in Banks and in 
a eee ere 851,714.27 
Interest Accrued ....... 128,739.26 

Premiums in Course of 

Collection (not over 90 
CE aiccaseceneen 1,370,780.04 
All other Assets ....... 31,830.18 
$15,060,528.70 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability) ...... $ 3,144,299.14 


Reserve for Losses (Lia- 





bility & Compensation) 3,347,171.75 
Reserve for Unearned 

Premiums .......... 3,831,382.76 
Reserve for Commissions 750,038.46 
Reserve for Taxes and 

other Expenses ...... 370,837.42 
Mortgage Investment Re- 

ME knee te denas 75,000.00 
Special Reserve ....... 1,041,799.17 

$12,560,528.70 

Deposit 

Capital .$1,000,000.00 
Surplus 

over Lia- 

bilities 

and De- 


posit 


Capital . 1,500,000.00 





Surplus to Policyholders. 2,500,000.00 





$15,060,528.70 


On the basis of December 31st, 1934 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned this company’s total admitted assets would be increased by $172,007.24 


Securities carried at $876,863.71 in the above statement are deposited State 


Departments as required by law 








CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


JOHN STREET 


CLARENCE T. GRAY 
Ass’t United States Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Not only during 
_ LIFE INSURANCE WEEK 
—but throughout the year 


From month to month in 
several magazines* the Metro- 
politan endeavors to promote 
security through life insur- 
ance. In May the topic is old 
age security— 

“It's fun to be 65—IF—” 


The actuaries of your life in- 
surance company can tell you 
that about two-thirds of the 
people who read the Metro- 
politan’s May advertisement 
will outlive the age of 65— 
a definite reason for urging 
clients to provide Retirement 


Income Insurance. 
* * * 


Before Life Insurance Week 
(May 13-18) be sure to ask 
your own company for copies 
of the booklet “How to Win 
Both Ways.” 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturaay Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


: ~ y 
a policy 





since commencing business in 1869, 
it has been the policy of the 
“London Guarantee" to handle 
each new risk and each new claim 
with the realization that it may be 

a test of the Company's ability to 
respond to special requirements. 





























LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 
U. S. BRANCH, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager | 

















From the 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 


Insurance in Force $72.067.461 
(A Gain of $11,877,531, or 12%) 


Total Assets $4,056.826.71 

(A Gain of $525,045.45, or 15%) 
Over $115 of Admitted Assets for 

Every $100 of Liabilities 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY WM. J. SIEGER 
President Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


One of the Dollar 


Library Series 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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FUTURE OF THE LOCAL AGENT 


ROGRESS is a reward to the alert who capitalize on the findings 
that a comparison of past and current results disclose. With 
definite trends established, the procedure to be followed is pre- 

determined if success remains the goal. 


So it is in the world of protection. Invention and experience have 
at once created new hazards to be guarded against and erected safe- 
guards for old elements of destruction. In their wake have been 
the consequent development of new forms of insurance and the re- 
duction in the volume forthcoming from age-old leaders. Fire insur- 
ance, once the exclusive underwriting facility of America’s local 
agent, is even now challenged as a source of income. Most important 
to both company and agent in this evolution of underwriting other 
than life, is the tardy recognition that fire insurance comes to the 
conservative office and remains there despite every vicissitude of 
time and ownership, while other lines written by fire and casualty 
agents require the constant attention of a wide awake producer who 
realizes that he must never relax in his efforts. 


At the beginning of the 20th century, fire insurance dominated 
the protection offered by local agents of companies other than life, 
with approximately 86 per cent of all the business written by stock 
fire and casualty companies. In the next ten years, casualty com- 
panies had almost tripled their premium volume while fire companies 
had not quite doubled their income. During the last 25 years, the 
protection offered and accepted has reduced fire insurance writings 
to approximately 39 per cent of the combined volume of fire and 
casualty companies. Indeed, fire insurance represents less than 70 
per cent of the business of fire companies as against some 94 per cent 
in the early years of this century. A quarter of a century ago, more 
than 85 per cent of other than life insurance was done by fire com- 
panies. In 1934 the income of fire companies was but 53 per cent 
of the combined writings of fire and casualty companies. The auto- 
mobile, as an instrument demanding protection through insurance, 
has occasioned a rise in premiums thereon in the meantime from 
practically nothing to about 24 per cent of the total business as 
compared with the 39 per cent represented by fire premiums. 


Not only in the aggregate is there proof that the future of the 
local property insurance agent is in lines other than fire. In a recent 
survey made of local agents, it was found that in the majority of 
instances fire insurance was outranked by a combination of other 
lines. Particularly was this noticeable in progressive, growing 
agencies which had adopted modern selling methods. 


Every producer of insurance other than life must take cognizance 
of this established trend, and be prepared to alter his business prac- 
tice so that participation in subsequent growth may be his. 


1.4 
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THE CANCER RECORD OF 1934 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Philadelphia, Penn. 


One of a series of feature articles on leading death causes 
by Dr. Hoffman published exclusively by The Spectator 


showed a further increase, or from 

118.3 per 100,000 in 1933 to 122.9 
in 1934. Out of 165 American cities, 
103 showed an increase in the rate, 
while 62 showed more or less impor- 
tant decreases. How far the increase 
is real or only apparent, as the result 
of age and sex changes in the popu- 
lation, cannot be stated at the present 
time, but the facts are highly signifi- 
cant and indicative of the growing men- 
ace of cancer in modern life. The 
importance of cancer as a life insurance 
problem is shown by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in its Feb- 
ruary, 1935, report, placing the dis- 
bursements on account of deaths from 
cancer at the substantial amount of 
$17,195,978 during 1934, against $6,- 
245,088 in 1924. While in 1934 the 
amount paid on account of cancer 
formed 11.8 per cent of the total dis- 
bursements, this proportion in 1924 was 
only 9.4 per cent. The largest dis- 
bursement was made for diseases of 
the heart, or $23,513,511 in 1934, 
against $8,988,877 in 1924. 

The first table shows the cancer 
deaths and death rates per 100,000 for 
selected American cities, for which re- 
turns are available from 1913 to 1934, 
with the exception of the period 1917- 
1921. According to this table the rate 
increased from 89.3 per 100,000 in 1913 
to 122.9 in 1934. 


Tite crude cancer death rate in 1934 





DEATH RATES FROM CANCER 
SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


1913-1934 
Number of Rate per 
Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1913 35 19,340,986 17,264 89.3 
1914 35 19,788,447 17,851 90.2 
1915 35 20,266,301 18,281 90.2 
1916 35 20,726,529 19,079 92.1 
1917 see eee . eorvec +s 
ee SS eee ee 
8 86=3—Cté‘(<i re dll (tC. COO — 
1920 ee 
. eo ae ° 
1922 37 22,629,578 23,562 104.1 
1923 68 26,895,868 28,698 107.0 
1924 68 27,288,741 30,496 111.8 
1925 119 33,342,049 35,770 107.3 
1926 132 35,422,353 38,864 109.7 
1927 143 37,295,675 41,121 110.3 
1928 146 37,996,870 43,426 114.4 
1929 146 38,679,620 44,262 114.4 
1930 177 41,440,122 48,648 117.4 
1931 177 42,201,584 49,318 116.9 
1932 177 43,005,389 50,347 117.1 
1933 177 43,748,862 51,759 118.3 
1934 160 43,538,700 53,499 122.9 





According to the preliminary returns 
of the Census Office for 1933, cancer 


in that year caused 128,475 deaths in 
the United States, or a rate of 102.2 
per 100,000, which compares with a rate 
of 102.2 in 1932, or exactly the same, 
and 98.9 in 1931. I give below a state- 
ment showing the numerical distribu- 
tion of cancer deaths in 1932 and 1933 
in the entire United States, derived 
from the census report, for certain im- 
portant organs and parts according to 
the present international classification. 





Cancer Deaths in the United States, 1932-1933 
Number of Rate per 


Deaths 100,000 

1932 1933 1932 1933 

PED ancsnsencanncies 946 1,036 08 0.8 

Oe endeecdsakeacianees 1,034 1,054 0.9 0.8 

Stomach and duodenum. 25,909 26,565 21.6 21.1 

Esophagus ........ ass Be ae ae Oe 
Intestines (except duo- 

denum, rectum and 

BERD cccocccececccses 12,137 12,972 10.1 10.3 
Rectum and anus ...... 5,890 6,372 4.9 65.1 
Liver and biliary pas- 

CD. ceccccessesianas 10,452 10,595 8.7 8.4 
PRMUGRS ccccccescccsese 3,371 3,566 28 2.8 
DE acsundkeneeeeeds 1,048 1,078 0.9 0.9 
Lungs and pleura ...... 3,166 3,410 2.6 2.7 
DE «‘geakeiceséaetaes 14,908 15,220 12.4 12.1 
Ovary and Fallopian 

DD akscecenscaoueess 2,167 2,304 1.8 1.8 
DOD 6stkeeseeneesdeee 11,889 12,484 9.9 9.9 
Kidneys and suprarenals 

SS eee aa 945 1,040 0.8 0.8 
Bladder (male) ........ 2,493 2,725 2.1 2.2 
PEED vedncncsencsens 5,466 5,980 4.6 4.8 
Dn. a¢stncdedieaneeeeds 3,137 3,358 2.6 2.7 
Bladder (female) ...... 1,266 1,368 1.1 1.1 
BE 60c.ccdceecdecécece 932 1,018 08 0.8 
Bones (except jaw) .... 1,689 1,814 1.4 1.4 
Other and unspecified 

GED citavicsecctsonss 5,973 6,098 5.0 4.9 





In another table I give the cancer 
deaths and death rates for 165 Ameri- 
can cities for the two years 1933 and 
1934. Comparing last year with the 
year 1934, there was an increase in the 
rate from 118.3 per 100,000 to 122.9, 
a slight but suggestive indication that 
the fight against cancer is not making 
the progress anticipated when the mod- 
ern movement for the control of the 
disease came into existence. 

While the average rate for the 165 
cities was 122.9 per 100,000, the rate 
was as low as 48.5 in Bethlehem, Pa., 
and as high as 306 in Madison, Wis. 


Madison for several years has shown 
one of the highest rates on record, due 
unquestionably to local facilities for 
the treatment of the disease in special 
institutions. For the time being, it is 
impossible to reapportion the deaths 
from cancer according to locality and 
the figures therefore fall short of the 
required degree of practical usefulness. 
The following ten cities showed the low- 
est cancer death rate for the year: 
Bethlehem, Pa., 48.5, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 50.3, Bayonne, N. J., 52.1, Cicero, 
Ill., 52.5, Greensboro, N. C., 54.3, Flint, 
Mich., 56.8, Gary, Ind., 57.3, Hoboken, 
N. J., 58.8, Lakewood, Ohio, 59.4, High- 
land Park, Mich., 61.1. 

The ten cities showing the highest 
cancer death rates in 1934 are the fol- 
lowing: Madison, Wis., 306, Portland, 
Maine, 199, Concord, N. H., 195.8, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 190, New Haven, Conn., 
180.0, Troy, N. Y., 179.5, Portland, 
Ore., 174, Pasadena, Calif., 172.2, 
Spokane, Wash., 172.0, Cambridge, 
Mass., 167.0. 

There is apparently no well-defined 
geographical distribution of cancer in 
this country, but if the statistics were 
studied according to county areas, un- 
questionably much would be revealed 
that would indicate a more or less well- 
defined relation between locality or 
topography and cancer frequency. Until 
the question is answered as to why 
cancer is persistently common in some 
sections and persistently rare in others, 
no satisfactory progress in the study 
of causation is likely to be achieved. 

I give next a table for the five larg- 
est cities of the country showing the 
cancer deaths and death rates for the 
two years 1933 and 1934. The rate 
increased in Chicago, Detroit, New 
York and Philadelphia, but decreased 
in Los Angeles. For the five cities 
combined the rate increased from 116.0 
per 100,000 in 1933 to 120.8 in 1934, 





Cancer in Five Largest Cities, 1933-1934 
Rate per 100,000 








1933 1934 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
DET nnccdactiesedhawensqeeeeneavassens 4,055 113.0 4,364 119.2 
DE <tined ke buh eeSNEREREREEOE REDE 1,127 64.4 1,299 72.0 
Dn SED cccccceonceceosenedesensuces 1,784 123.4 1,791 118.6 
DD TEED. 60064sdsecddcteneeseonsecesece 8,932 121.8 9,502 127.3 
PEED Gbdcesnsencessseececececececiv 2,787 140.0 2,887 144.0 
18,685 116.0 19,843 120.8 
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Page 7 
The surgical profession is strongly Irrespective of the question of activities. He warns against the dan- 
4 of the opinion that cancer is curable by whether the cancer death rate is con- ger of excessive fat and water intake 
surgical or radiological methods if tinuing to increase, remain stationary as contributing directly toward a can- 
treated in its early stages. In a recent or slightly decrease, the fact remains cerous predisposition. He speaks of 
contribution to the Bulletin of the that the actual mortality from cancer the menace of constipation and points 
American Society for the Control of represents today the second leading out that a diet poor in vitamin B hin- 
Cancer, the late Dr. Franklin Martin, cause of death in this country, and no ders tumor growth. In general he is of 
gives a tabluation of 24,440 cancer one can question the actual number of the opinion that a vitamin-poor diet is 
cures, or such as had a five-year deaths per annum, now exceeding 125,- to be recommended for cancer patients, 
record of subsequent longevity. Of this 000 in the United States. In other particularly one poor, as said before, in 
number, 7453 were cancer of the words, during the last ten years over vitamin B. Likewise he argues in favor 
cervix, 6467 cancer of the breast, one million persons have died from can- of a low cholesterol content as hinder- 
2351 cancer of the mouth and lip, cer regardless of impressive advances ing tumor growth and a high lecithin 
wn 2275 cancer of the colon and rectum, in medical and surgical treatment of content producing the exact opposite. 
ue 1103 cancer of the uterus, and 1060 the disease. The problem, therefore, He maintains that meat eaters have an 
‘or cancer of the skin. These are all cures remains an outstanding medical ques- intake of twice as much cholesterol as 
ial reported during the three years 1932, tion of the present period and even vegetarians. He, however, is strongly 
is 1933 and 1934. though a vast amount of money, time convinced that an excessive water in- 
hs I give below a table of cancer death and thought is being devoted to cancer take is productive of an alkalotic con- 
nd rates for certain foreign countries cov- research, progress is slight. I have dition of the blood, predisposing to 
he ering mostly the period 1928-1932, myself come to the conclusion that the tumor growth. He argues also against 
Ss. abstracted from the New Zealand Year underlying error of the present view- excessive intake of table salt as produc- 
w- Book for 1935. The table emphasizes the point rests essentially upon the con- ing an increased water retention in the 
r: same wide range in local cancer death ception that cancer, in its origin, is a tissues. He is strongly in favor of a 
m, rates as observed in American cities, local infection. I prefer to go back to salt-free diet both on the ground of 
r0, for which range at the present time the early belief that cancer is a con- general prophylaxis and for therapeutic 
nt, there is no explanation. stitutional or systemic disease, the re- reasons. In this respect he is sup- 
n, sult largely of our present dietary and porting the research of Mr. Marwood 
‘h- Cancer Death Rates in Certain Foreign nutritional habits. of Blackburn who in season and out 
Countries has argued that table salt is a pre- 
- Rates per aa wieie Booklet on Cancer Origin disposing factor in tumor development. 
ol- Ceylon .... 1928-32 9.0 The Nutritional Origin of Cancer was Of conflicting theories of cancer cau- 
nd, + ool R saa aan as recently discussed in a small booklet ‘ation and the best modes of cancer 
DS- SE ahikeaansseicencaktis in 48.0 by Dr. Edwin E. Ziegler, who brings treatment there is no end. Thus Mr. 
n., Spain akake LEME: 1926-80 $0.0 forward a mass of evidence justifying Austin Teigen of Minneapolis has 
nd, aida agains 1926-29 iro the conception that, regardless of out- mouse - beoksat _ Concer and Etestete 
.2, Estonia ..... iste ah 1925-29 78.0 standing views to the contrary, cancer Refrigeration, in which he argues 
Ze, «> a anmele 192829 aso is in all probability the result of die- Strongly against the use of electric 
Canada ART GER 1928-32 $2.0 tary errors, due to the exigencies of ‘efrigeration as contaminating food 
ed United States 1926-30 96.0 modern city and industrial life. Ziegler ‘SUPPlies in dangerous directions. More 
in ean CRT 101.0 discusses the changed diet of modern @"d more evidence is accumulating in 
ore — Zeolend .. ceeereens 1929-33 104.0 times and the contrast between acid favor of cancer depending, in part at 
in- Czechoslovakia ....... . 1928-32 114.0 and base forming foods with a strong least, on a hereditary predisposition 
led a... Tittt Beas 116.0 tendency toward the latter, resulting "4 this theory is strongly defended 
II sr ol 1926-30 119.0 in a state of alkalinity in the human. >y Dr. Lockhart-Mummery of the Brit- 
or Netherlands ............ “a 1929-33 123.0 body, without which it is held cancer ish Empire Cancer Campaign. He 
itil Seem soressnsscosene BEBE — does not occur. maintains emphatically that cancer is 
hy England and Wales ....... 1928-32 146.0 There are, of course, numerous con- the result of a genetic change in. a 

me — 1926-29 1480  tributory factors in cancer causation °rmal growing somatic cell. 
TS, which justify the importance being Of considerable importance is the 
dy I give next a table for England and attached to local irritation as a direct !ymph-stasis theory of Dr. W. Sampson 
. Wales for the period 1923-1933, show- inciting cause in cancer predisposition. Handley, London, 1931. This theory, 
rg- ing the death rates per 100,000. Here A leading authority on this phase of ¢cording to the author, “denies the 
the again we are faced with the question the problem is Prof. Dr. B. Fischer- ¢xistence of any one specific cancer 
the as to the proper explanation for the Wasels, Director of the Pathological organism or parasite, and asserts that 
ate extraordinary frequency of cancer in Research Institure, University of the cancerogenic action of irritants 
ew England and Wales compared with this Frankfort, Germany. He first calls Upon the epithelium is exerted indirect- 
sed country. There has been a rise in the attention to the danger of overnutri- !y through the obstructive lymphangitis 
ies crude English cancer death rate from tion, due largely to the excessive intake they set up in the lymphatic vessels of 
6.0 126.7 per 100,000 in 1923 to 152.5 in of carbohydrate and fatty substances the subepithelial connective tissue.” 
1933. complicated by diminishing physical Even so it does not explain how original 
causative factors come into operation, 
ones Cancer Death Rates in England and Wales, 1923-1933 except metabolic disturbances due to 

Rate per 100,000 erroneous nutritional conditions. 

‘. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1982 1933 Willy Meyer in his elaborate treatise 

uccal cavity, pharynx ......... 8.6 8.6 8.9 7 9.0 9.2 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.9 8.3 > . 
Digestive organs, peritoneum... 68.9 70.7 728 15.1 15.3 77.6 722 S02 811 826 88.4 on Cancer, New York, 1931, is strongly 
Uterus eee TTTITIIIIIEIE ah aff 288 a6 ate 220 216 21:0 20:8 208 203 of the opinion that cancer is a systemic 
Other female genital organs...... 8° i fi is ii 3 iis ii 39 33 39 disease, not denying the important 
Male genito-urinary organs ...... 118 124 18.1 13.2 18.8 14.9 152 15.4 16.6 16.0 16.9 effects of local irritation. According to 
Other ‘oe unapecified organs... 83 88 8&5 83 82 88 83 &2 &1 88 6 Meyer, “Tumor formation is principally 

_— (Concluded on page 10) 
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With the Editors 


Old-Age Pension Plans 


HE heralded importance of the 

meeting of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Companies, held at the Co- 
lumbia Club in Indianapolis last 
week failed to materialize because 
the membership avoided taking 
any public stand or adopting any 
definite course on the subject of 
the Federal old-age pension and 
security plans as they may affect 
life insurance companies.  Al- 
though called ostensibly with the 
Federal proposals as a focal point 
of interest, the meeting indulged 
in but a brief discussion of the 
matter. It then proceeded to con- 
sider the pro-rata method of pay- 
ing the expenses of investment 
services and surveys which have 
been in operation for about six 
months and to which almost the 
entire membership of the associa- 
tion has subscribed. 

Briefly though the meeting 
touched on the Federal old-age 
pension plans for workers, it was 
long enough to bring out that the 
Indiana life insurance companies 
are deeply concerned in the mat- 
ter. Many of them have the feel- 
ing that the ultimate result will be 
to increase rates because of the ad- 
ditional expense to which the com- 
panies will be put if the Federal 
plan goes into effect on Jan. 1, 
1936, as seems more than prob- 
able now. 

Also, the Indiana companies are 
concerned as to collection of the 
contributions to old-age and re- 
tirement pensions from their 
agents. They admit that, apart 
from the cost element, it will be 
easy enough to supervise the mat- 
ter so far as their regular em- 
ployees are involved, but the diffi- 
culties which may be encountered 
if they are also to handle the situa- 
tion, for their agents are admit- 
tedly great. The mere mechanics 
of the detail is important to the 
companies, and they admit that 
the cost may be large enough to 
force an increase in life insur- 
ance rates. Meanwhile, and until 
the fall meeting, the companies 
are engaged in “watchful wait- 
ing. 


System and Service 


OMETIMES one wonders 

whether there is in the insur- 
ance business a conflict between 
System and Service. For the mo- 
ment we are making System 
represent the mass of regula- 
tions, governmental and other- 
wise, that surround and often en- 
tangle the underwriter, the agent 
and the broker—not to mention 
the assured—at every moment of 
their work. Those rules are sup- 
posed to protect somebody or 
something. On the other hand, 
by Service is meant the careful 
and easy fitting of the coverage 
to the assured’s needs—both as 
he thinks they are and as they 
are. And without checking every 
comma in a book of rules. 

The old days, which hang on 
longer in England than here, the 
days when an underwriter wrote 
your line as simply and directly 
as a tailor fits a suit to your body, 
just because he knew how—will 
those days come again? There 
were hints at Atlantic City re- 
cently that the big buyers of in- 
surance are getting impatient, 
believing that much of the pres- 
ent red-tape is an unnecessary 
expense. There seems to be a 
growing conviction in many 
quarters that the business is 
sadly over-regulated—and not 
alone by the government. 

Much of this red-taping comes, 
it is admitted, from the wholly 
laudable desire to give to fire, 
casualty and related branches of 
insurance as much as possible of 
the actuarial certainty that life 
insurance already has achieved. 
The business is far too large, in- 
volving far too many factors, to 
be contained in the mind of any 
one man. Schedule ratings have a 
value beyond question. But it is 
also beyond question that the in- 
surance business has much to lop 








A STURDY SLOGAN 


“The Sooner You Plan Your 
Future, the Better Your 


Future Will Be” 








off. In that way the freedom of 
inland marine insurance is a 
stimulating test to apply in other 
lines. Insurance can function 
more smoothly, give service more 
easily, without necessarily sacri- 
ficing any detail in the interest 
of either insurer or assured. 


By Its Right Name 
AST year it was “Financial 
Independence Week”; this 
year it is “Life Insurance Week.” 
These two names represent two 
attitudes toward the business and 
two types of approach to the 
prospect. To talk about financial 
independence suggests a positive 
benefit to be gained from life in- 
surance and avoids the sales re- 
sistance too often set up by the 
word “insurance”; the phrase is 
thus constructive—but evasive. 
To say “life insurance” when we 
mean life insurance shows one’s 
confidence in the business, one’s 
sense of the worth and dignity of 
the work one is doing — and 
leaves plenty of room for con- 
structive effort. 

As The Spectator has already 
pointed out more than once, the 
evasive method of approaching 
the prospect may possibly lead to 
small immediate gains, but it cer- 
tainly piles up the resistance 
against future progress. When a 
life insurance agent emphatically 
denies that he came to talk about 
life insurance, the prospect ab- 
sorbs the feeling that life insur- 
ance is not something to talk 
about. If a gardener is not will- 
ing to call a spade a spade, who 
will? 

But now, this year, the life in- 
surance business announces that 
it believes enough in itself to call 
itself by its own name. It real- 
izes that its possibilities for so- 
cial good are still unexhausted 
and still inadequately under- 
stood. It expects that the life in- 
surance agent and the prospect, 
like the business and the public, 
will face each other frankly and 
like each other. The better agents 
have shown that frankness al- 
ready. There cannot be too much 
of it. 
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Time 


Louis H. Pink, formerly Director of 
the Bureau of Title & Mortgage Re- 
habilitation of the N. Y. State Insur- 
ance Department, is named Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to 


George S. Van Schaick. 





The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters celebrates 
its silver jubilee, its report on 
proved conditions among 


anniversary proceedings. 





Howard P. Dunham, whose term as 
Insurance Commissioner of Connec- | 
ticut expires at the end of June, is 


elected vice-president of both the 
American Surety Co. and the New 
York Casualty Co. 





The committee on blanks of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners holds its annual three- 
day meeting at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, during which 
time it adopts changes in forms which 
will be reported to the national con- 
vention. 





Carl K. Withers, former president | 


of the State Bankers’ Association, is 
appointed Commissioner of Banking 


succeed | 


im- | 
casualty | 
and surety companies brightening the 





and Insurance of the State of New | 


Jersey to succeed Col. William H. | ‘ : ‘ : 

ISCUSSING, elsewhere in this issue, 

reforms which must be instituted be- 
Prudential | 


Kelly. 





The Times Square 
Agency, under the management of 
John A. McNulty, opens its new offices 
in the Paramount Building, New York 
City, with an informal reception. 





Thomas |. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S., is re-elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 


State of New York. 





At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Ac- 
countants and Statisticians held in 
New York, officers for 1935 are 
elected, George D. Moore, comp- 
troller of the Standard Surety Co., 
of New York, again being chosen 
president. 





Lincoln H. Lippincott, formerly 
Superintendent of Training for the 
Maryland Casualty Co., becomes as- 
sociated with the (American) Lum- 
bermen's Mutual Casualty Co., of 
Illinois. 





Julian Lucas, president of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., New York City, is 
clected, via mail ballot, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, Inc. 





At the 23rd annual dinner of the 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association in the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
two honored quests are the retiring 
N. Y. State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, George S. Van Schaick, and his 
successor, Louis H. Pink. 





John S. Turn, general manager in 
New York for the Aetna Life Grcup, 
completes forty years in the life in- 
surance business. 
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SOUNDINGS| 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 

















fore an appreciable headway can be 
made in the reduction of automobile acci- 
dents, my colleague Gene Roesch places a 
finger on what are certainly the twin focal 
points of the immediate problem, namely, 
control of speed at its source and uniform 
traffic legislation from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

There is, however, no panacea to be found 
for this terrible death-dealing evil in any 
device—legislative or engineering. After 
every desirable political and scientific safe- 
guard has been set up we will still be faced 
with what is by all odds the most difficult 
aspect of the task, i.e., the reformation of 
human nature. 

The problem is really, therefore, a psycho- 
logical one. It may, indeed, be a sheer 
impossibility to squelch or sublimate the 
impulse to outspeed his neighbor which 
surges up in the mildest mannered man 
when he gets behind the wheel of a motor 
car. The present generation of drivers, at 
least, is doubtless lost. 

If anything can be done in this direction, 
it must be accomplished in the formative 
years. That’s why I believe that of all the 
safety effort being expended by various 
organizations today, the most practical is 
that which is directed toward the school 
child—the future driver. 

In point of both mental attitude and phys- 
ical coordination a youth in his early teens 
is a better subject for driving instruction 
than any so-called adult. More power to 
those who would impart such knowledge to 
him along with the three R’s. 





Tide 


More than 30 seaport cities are 
expected to be represented at the 
conference just called by Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia of New York to consider 
means of reviving international trade. 
The meeting will be held June 10-12 in 
the qreat hall of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
city. 





Despite the supposed truce be- 
tween the bankers and the Adminis- 
tration, the Guaranty Trust Company 
sharply attacks the banking bill of 
1935, already passed by the House of 
Representatives. In a statement 
mailed to its stockholders, the bank 
claims that passage of the bill would 
remove the final barrier to inflation. 





The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is now in a position to insure 
modernization loans for the first five 
years of a longer-term loan, according 
to John R. B. Byers, director of 
F.H.A. mortgage insurance. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended May II, 1935, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 130.10 
and closed Saturday at 132.02. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 


| the same week closed Monday at 


25.62 and closed Saturday at 25.67. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 


| for the same week closed Monday at 


98.76 and closed Saturday at 100.12. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
91.75 and closed Saturday at 91.52. 





Steel ingot production in the 
United States for the current week 
declined from 46 to 45!/2 per cent 
of capacity, The Iron Age esti- 
mates, as a partial result of the 
Chevrolet strikes. The scrap market, 
however, is stronger. As summer ap- 
proaches a gradual falling off in the 
steel trade's activities is foreseen. 





Cotton futures gained 4 to 6 points 
on the old-crop months and 20 to 22 
on the new last week, but they varied 
considerably during that period, ris- 


| ing first partly because of excessive 
| rains in the central region, then falling 


as a result of long liquidation. The 
final rise was caused largely by the 
announcement that the producers’ 
pool would release some of its spot 
holdings and buy May to March con- 
tracts to replace what was sold. 





Grain prices last week continued 
their decline on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, since favorable weather and 
May liquidation outweighed the 
bullish qovernment crop estimate and 
the inflation talk arising from the 


| passing of the Patman bonus bill. 





With a transfer of membership for 
$95,000, prices of seats on the New 


| York Stock Exchange reached a new 


high for the year, the previous high 
having been $90,000 on Jan. 17. The 
year's record low is $65,000. 
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Cancer Record 


(Concluded from page 7) 


an effect of the local chronic irritation. 
The latter seems to impair the perme- 
ability of certain cell bodies which come 
under its influence, thus walling-off 
a focus in the tissue, in which focus 
other cells, killed by the same local 
chronic irritation, undergo necrobiosis. 
The necrones, cell protein decomposi- 
tion products freed by the necrobiosis, 
are supposed to form with the also 
freed cell lipoids a necrone solution. 
According to the degree of stagnation 
existing in the focus by reason of the 
more or less of impermeability of its 
cell walls, this necrone solution is be- 
lieved to attain in the focus a higher 
than physiologically occurring degree 
of concentration.” 

Almost fantastic are the theories of 
Dr. C. W. G. Rohrer of Baltimore 
(1934), who maintains that the origin 
of cancer is to be found in premature 
birth. He starts with Cohnheim’s 
theory of embryonic rests, and esti- 
mates the number of cells in the body 
of an infant at full term as 108,333,340. 
He claims that “An infant born one 
week too soon, will contain within its 
tissues and organs some 8,416,660 im- 
mature cells—the cells making up the 
‘foetal imperfections,’ which I have so 
abundantly described. Born one day 
too soon, an infant’s body contains 
1,202,400 immature cells; born one hour 
too soon, about 50,000 immature cells; 
and born one minute too soon, an in- 
fant’s body will contain just 840 of 
these immature cells.” On this basis 
he argues that, “Premature birth is 
the primary, or essential, cause of can- 
cer. Premature birth is solely respon- 
sible for the presence of the groups 
of immature cells which I have denom- 
inated ‘foetal imperfections’.” But he 
fails to explain how he determines a 
prematurely born individual in adult 
life. 


The difficulty with modern theories 
of cancer causation is that the evidence 
is almost invariably derived from ex- 
periments on small animals which may 
or may not be applicable to human 
beings. Furthermore there is a con- 
centration of study upon the tumor 
rather than upon the condition of the 
patient as a whole. Statistical evidence 
concerning cancer often adds to the 
confusion in that the statements are 
based on too small a number of ob- 
served results. This is particularly 
true of cancer cures by various meth- 
ods which require to be much more 
emphatic than has thus far been the 
case. For the time being, medical 
methods of treatment are rather in 
disrepute but research in this direc- 





Cancer in 15 Canadian Cities, 1933-1934 
Rate per 100,000 


1933 1934 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
IN 0-5. dS puted haa Owited 30,184 41 135.8 31,000 42 135.5 
DE codesesenepsanceusawe 87,371 104 119.0 89,400 106 118.6 
DE ccconenehodenadect 82,829 139 167.8 84,900 141 166.0 
PE pocccedekeniwanbies 154,276 174 112.8 155,100 183 118.0 
ED kicdsceecetuteexnwanss 73,037 90 123.2 74,000 117 158.1 
DE <déeécasdeeeuedssedes 849,409 1,031 121.4 369,000 907 104.3 
DE Sbncedctoceesccecenes 128,412 146 113.7 130,400 164 125.8 
Cl bnavesheenkeiswibetees 135,885 182 133.9 139,200 173 124,1 
i 05 bepereekbh Gieke een 56,756 37 65.2 58,700 47 80.0 
PE cascacensdecanewes 46,479 26 55.9 48,200 30 62.3 
SD vsencackevescueteess 648,721 918 141.5 658,000 934 141.9 
WE coceveccesevescene 270,925 408 150.6 284,000 356 125.2 
WHEE «penwéncececceseseces 61,239 93 151.9 61,239 lll 181.3 
WEEE ecaceccesscsccsceecs 67,827 50 73.7 70,400 59 83.8 
ner Te 225,287 268 119.9 228,900 227 99.2 

2,918,637 3,707 127.0 2,982,439 3,597 120.6 





tion is much neglected although urgent- 
ly called for. The cancer problem in 
its last analysis is largely one of bio- 
chemistry and studies required to be 
made on human patients if satisfac- 
tory progress is to be achieved. 

Certain fundamental facts concern- 
ing cancer are now reasonably well 
established and I will enumerate a few 
of the results of my San Francisco 
cancer study, on which the final report 
has just been published. That study 
was based on 66,402 cancer patients, 
for whom the average age at death 
was ascertained to be 59.2 years, or 
respectively 60.1 years for the males 
and 58.3 years for the females. Wide 
variations, however, exist for different 
types of cancer showing a range for 
San Francisco, 1928-1931, from 53.5 
years for males for cancer of the lung 
to 66.5 years for cancer of the prostate, 
and for females from a minimum of 
54.7 years for cancer of the tongue to 
71.2 years for cancer of the skin. 

The average known duration of the 
disease was ascertained to be 17.6 
months for both sexes, or respectively 
15.4 months for males and 19.6 for 
females. The average known duration 
of the disease was invariably somewhat 
longer for women than for men in the 
different localities under review. Very 
wide fluctuations were shown for the 
local death rates for particular organs 
and parts, of which a few illustrations 
will be given. The rate for cancer of 
the buccal cavity was highest in Ports- 
mouth, England, or 10.3 per 100,000, 
and lowest for Virginia, colored, or 
0.7. Cancer of the stomach and liver 
was highest in Hot Springs, Ark., 
or 67.7, and lowest in Virginia, colored, 
or 15.9. Cancer of the peritoneum, in- 
testines, etc., was highest in Boston, 
or 29.3, and lowest in Manila, or 4.3. 
Cancer of the female genital organs 
was highest in Hot Springs, or 34.0, 
and lowest in Saskatchewan, or 4.0. 
Cancer of the breast was highest in 
Madison County, New York, or 19.7, 
and lowest in Hawaii, or 1.4. Cancer 


of the skin was highest in New Orleans, 
white, or 5.8, and lowest in Manila, 
or 0.5. Cancer of other and not speci- 
fied organs was highest in Hot Springs, 
or 62.9, and lowest in Saskatchewan, 
or 7.8. 

Among other interesting results, it 
was shown that of 38,652 persons dying 
from cancer, 16,373, or 42.4 per cent, 
had been operated upon previous to 
death. Of 42,320 cancer patients, 
17,727, or 41.9 per cent, died in hos- 
pitals, and of 37,789 cancer deaths, 
13.9 per cent came to autopsy. 

I conclude these observations with 
a table for 15 Canadian cities for the 
two years 1933 and 1934, according 
to which it is shown that the cancer 
death rate decreased from 127 per 
100,000 to 120.6. The highest rate in 
Canada was reported for Victoria, or 
181.3 per 100,000, and the lowest for 
Saskatoon, or 62.3. In a general way, 
however, the Canadian cancer situa- 
tion resembles closely that of the United 
States. 


England and Wales Survey 


The most recent issue of the Statis- 
tical Review of the Registrar-General 
of England and Wales is for 1982. 
It contains some extremely interesting 
observations on the mortality from 
cancer among women according to 
marital state, for the organs of genera- 
tion and the breast. Regarding cancer 
of the breast it is said, this, “the most 
frequent site in females and account- 
ing for about one-fifth of their total 
cancer mortality, increased in 1911-20 
by 8 per cent over the previous decen- 
nium and for 1921-30 the rate of in- 
crease rose further to 11 per cent, 
whilst the rate in 1932 is 4 per cent 
in excess of the rate during 1921-30. 

Cancer research throughout the 
world is carried on by numerous insti- 
tutions in charge of the most competent 
persons available for the purpose. 
Technically the progress which is being 
achieved is enormous but the practical 
results flowing from these labors have 
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been disappointing. What is needed 
most of all is a specific that will inhibit 
the cancerous growth and lead to its 
return to an innocuous condition. Equal- 
ly important, and most urgently needed, 
is a perfect diagnostic method that will 
lead to the very earliest recognition of 
a cancerous growth subject to surgical, 
radiological or X-ray treatment, which 
for the time being are holding out the 
strongest hope of a cure. 

My own studies of the subject from 
nearly every point of view have long 


since convinced me that the fundamen- 
tal underlying factors in cancer are 
dietary or nutritional, which make the 
cancer problem, essentially a part of 
modern food chemistry. Progress in 
this direction depends upon a thorough 
study of the dietary habits of living 
cancer patients, amplified by exacting 
methods of biochemical research into 
the metabolism, including not only the 
effects of particular food products quan- 
titatively and qualitatively considered, 
but also the more involved questions of 
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caloric intake in relation to sedentary 
habits, variations in the hemoglobin, 
body weight, alkalosis, hydrochloric 
acid content of the gastric juices, the 
function of enzymes and hormones, as 
well as special habits of smoking, 
drinking, drug taking, etc. I am fully 
convinced that research of this type, 
concentrated upon living cancer 
patients and non-cancerous controls, 
supplemented by animal experimenta- 
tion, will bring us nearer to a solution 
of the cancer problem. 





CANCER DEATH RATES IN 165 AMERICAN CITIES 


1933 
Population Deaths 


Akron, Ohio ....... 269,704 164 60.8 
Albany, N. Y. ..... 131,819 218 165.4 
Allentown, Pa. ..... 98,569 147 149.1 
Aieeme, TGs ccccese 88,879 61 68.6 
Atienta, GR. ccccess 323,757 258 79.7 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 71,073 74 104.1 
Aubarn, MN. Y. 22... 36,808 45 122.3 
Augusta, Ga. ....... 62,799 63 100.3 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 827,221 1,185 143.3 
Bayonne, N. J. ..... 92,840 55 = «49.2 
Berkeley, Cal. ...... 90,299 85 94.1 
Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 59,539 44 73.9 
Binghamton, N. Y... 79,782 101 126.6 
Birmingham, Ala. 285,106 200 70.1 
Boston, Mass. ...... 791,601 1,395 176.2 
Bridgeport, Conn. 147,691 189 128.0 
Brockton, Mass. .... 63,977 88 187.5 
De, Bee Be sccece 593,941 812 136.7 
Cambridge, Mass. 114,891 165 143.6 
Camden, N. J. ..... 119,441 140 117.2 
Canton, Ohio ....... 110,522 111 100.4 
Charleston, S. C. . 62,679 59 8694.1 
Chelsea, Mass. ..... 60,207 4 78.1 
ee 3,588,637 4,055 113.0 
GO: Bk. ecdencess 71,300 26 8636.5 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 466,877 676 144.8 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 932,994 1,043 111.8 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 307,412 417 135.6 
Concord, Mass. ..... 26,203 57 217.5 
Dallas, Texas ....... 282,416 241 85.3 
Davenport, Iowa on 61,999 86 138.7 
Dayton, Ohio ....... 216,231 203 «93.9 
DE Eb cacecces 60,480 75 124.0 
een, GE ccvcene 297,728 399 134.0 
Des Moines, Iowa 147,629 178 120.6 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 1,749,505 1,127 64.4 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 102,282 135 132.0 
E. Orange, N. J. 73,480 109 148.3 
E. St. Louis, Il. 76,726 65 84.7 
Elizabeth, N. J. 120,517 117—s 97.1 
Pe ie Me eseans 47,829 73 152.6 
El Paso, Texas ..... 110,221 83 = 75.5 
Bile, BR ccvccssccese 123,065 161 130.8 
Evansville, Ind. ..... 107,492 92 85.6 
Fitchburg, Mass. 40,575 39 =: 96.1 
Pint, BER. cccsecss 176,889 90 50.9 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 123,877 104 84.0 
Fort Worth, Tex. 181,348 135 74.4 
Poeeme, Geb. cocscces 54,853 43 78.4 
Galveston, Tex. ..... 54,828 79 144.1 
Gaey, BM scvccseces 114,583 58 450.6 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 178,342 215 120.6 
Greensboro, N. C. .. 60,916 37 60.7 
Hamilton, Ohio ..... 52,566 56 106.5 
Harrisburg, Pa. 81,713 121 148.1 
Hartford, Conn. .... 172,262 194 112.6 
Highland Park, Mich. 54,987 47 $5.5 
Hoboken, Me eaves 62,069 67 107.9 
Holyoke, Mass. ..... 56,807 7 133.8 
Honolulu, Hawaii 154,482 128 82.9 


Houston, Texas ..... 5 le 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 379,878 876 699.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jersey City, N. J.... $22,565 442 137.0 
Johnstown, Pa. ..... 67,110 7 104.3 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 56,775 82 144.4 


Kansas City, Kan. 


Kansas City, Mo. 423,458 541 127.8 
Kenosha, Wis. ...... 52,395 43 82.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. 114,616 91 79.4 
Lakewood, Ohio 79,557 55 =—s 69.1 
Lancaster, Pa. ...... 62,094 92 148.2 
Lansing, Mich. ..... 85,027 67 =78.8 
Laurence, Mass. .... 87,954 88 100.1 
Lexington, Ky. ..... 47,062 68 144.5 
Lincoln, Neb. ....... 82,524 108 130.9 
Little Rock, Ark. 85,670 97 113.2 
Long Beach, Cal. ... 169,215 136 =. 80.4 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 1,446,074 1,784 123.4 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 330,677 259 78.3 
Lowell, Mass. ...... 96,295 115 119.4 
Lynn, Mass. ........ 103,334 92 89.0 
McKeesport, Pa. .... 57,089 32 56.1 
eS eee 54,102 43 79.5 
Madison, Wis. ...... 62,138 189 304.2 


1934 1933 1934 
Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
273,500 225 82.3 | Manchester, N. H.... 77,341 110 142.2 77,500 112 144.5 
133,100 218 163.8 | Massillon, Ohio ..... 29,208 27 92.4 30,100 30 99.7 
100,300 149 148.6 | Memphis, Tenn. 281,691 273 696.9 290,100 310 106.9 
90,890 78 85.9 | Miami, Fla. ........ 136,143 97 71.2 144,300 116 80.4 
340,500 252 74.0 | Milwaukee, Wis. .... 616,352 622 100.9 627,000 625 99.6 
72,600 86 118.2 | Minneapolis, Minn. .. 490,720 822 167.5 498,000 744 149.0 
$6,890 43 116.5 | Mobile, Ala. ........ 70,542 93 131.8 71,250 89 124.9 
68,500 50 78.7 | Mt. Vernon, N. Y... 65,566 48 73.2 66,500 71 106.8 
834,500 1,276 152.9 | Montgomery, Ala. 69,901 60 85.8 71,100 5475.0 
94,100 49 62.1 | Nashville, Tenn. 165,020 172 104.2 168,700 185 109.8 
92,800 102 109.9 | Newark, N. J. ...... 451,073 525 116.4 453,000 503 111.0 
59,800 29 48.5 | New Bedford, Mass.. 109,867 142 129.2 109,400 136 124.2 
80,750 100 123.8 | New Britain, Conn... 70,897 67 94.5 71,700 71 99.0 
292,600 212 72.4 | New Haven, Conn. .. 162,697 286 175.8 162,700 293 180.0 
796,000 1,511 190.0 | New Orleans, La. 481,265 670 139.2 487,000 705 144.6 
148,100 181 122.0 | Newport, R. I. ..... 29,861 48 160.7 29,900 45 150.5 
64,100 79 128.1 | New Rochelle, N. Y.. 57,857 48 83.0 58,750 62 105.8 
600,000 804 134.0 | Newton, Mass. ..... 71,321 82 115.0 73,300 78 106.2 
115,000 192 167.0 | New York, N. Y..... 7,335,952 8,932 121.8 7,460,000 9,502 127.3 
119,700 135 112.9 | Niagara Falls, N. Y. $3,221 57 «68.5 85,750 77 89.8 
112,700 113 100.8 | Norfolk, Va. ....... 133,078 87 65.4 135,000 101 «(74.8 
63,100 78 123.5 | Oakland, Calif. ..... 305,396 368 127.0 312,100 349 111.8 
65,000 50 76.9 | Oak Park, Ill. ...... 71,587 98 136.9 73,900 115 155.6 
3,655,000 4,364 119.2 | Oklahoma City, Okla. 214,990 144 67.0 224,160 174 77.5 
72,300 38 52.5 | Omaha, Neb. ....... 221,065 292 182.1 223,200 367 164.2 
468,900 712 151.8 | Orange, N. J. ...... 36,062 33 91.5 36,280 41 113.0 
942,500 1,165 123.6 | Pasadena, Cal. ...... 85,758 178 207.6 88,760 153 172.2 
312,300 440 140.8 | Passaic, N. J. ...... 62,686 65 103.7 62,600 97 155.0 
26,550 52 195.8 | Paterson, N. J....... 139,332 207 148.6 139,500 221 158.1 
293,000 270 92.1 | Peoria, Ill. ......... 114,056 107 93.8 117,000 132 113.0 
62,30 95 152.5 | Petersburg, Va. ... 29,344 32 109.1 29,570 30 101.5 
221,200 224 101.2 | Philadelphia, Pa. 1,990,975 2,787 140.0 2,005,000 2,887 144.0 
61,100 44 72.0 | Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 693,252 797 115.0 701,000 842 120.0 
300,400 422 140.4 | Pittsfield, Mass. 52,173 66 126.5 52,770 68 128.9 
149,100 167 112.0 | Portland, Maine .... 71,278 51 211.8 71,400 142 199.0 
1,808,000 1,299 72.0 | Portland, Oregon 315,204 505 160.2 319,400 556 174.0 
102,400 136 132.8 | Providence, R. I..... | 257,817 381 147.8 258,800 390 150.7 
75,010 91 121.1 | Pueblo, Col. ........ 52,319 5197.5 53,100 37 69.6 
77,600 68 87.5 | Quincy, Ill. ........ 40,255 70 173.9 40,600 54 133.0 
122,500 121 98.8 | Racine, Wis. ........ 70,350 70 99.5 71,400 97 135.9 
47,990 60 125.0 | Reading, Pa. ....... 112,224 114 101.6 112,900 124 111.0 
113,000 81 71.7 | Richmond, Va. ...... 186,478 233 124.9 187,600 246 131.1 
125,300 139 111.0 | Roanoke, Va. ....... 74,978 63 84.0 76,750 64 83.3 
109,200 116 106.1 | Rochester, N. Y. .... 338,311 480 141.9 342,000 468 136.8 
40,500 35 86.4 | Rockford, Ill. ....... 92,221 87 94.3 94,250 99 105.0 
183,050 104 56.8 | Sacramento, Cal. .... | 102,525 160 156.1 105,300 148 140.5 
126,300 130 103.0 | St. Louis, Mo. ...... 837,404 1,214 145.0 $42,600 1,334 158.3 
187,100 139 174.3 | Salem, Mass. ....... 43,626 54 123.8 43,700 62 141.8 
55,650 43 177.2 | Salt Lake City, Utah 147,248 151 102.5 149,500 162 108.5 
55,300 71 128.2 | San Antonio, Tex. . 253,616 202 79.6 260,700 214 «82.1 
118,900 68 57.3 | San Diego, Cal. .. 171,161 240 140.2 178,500 266 149.0 
181,300 214 118.0 | San Francisco, Cal... 674,564 1,175 174.2 686,000 1,145 166.9 
62,600 34 54.3 | San Jose, Cal. ...... 63,306 69.5 65,200 57 «87.3 
52,650 67 127.2 | Savannah, Ga. ...... 85,570 76 «88.8 85,700 95 110.8 
32,250 123 149.5 | Scranton, Pa. ....... 145,225 205 141.2 146,000 197 135.0 
175,000 197 112.7 | Seattle, Wash. ..... 381,378 586 153.7 386,000 630 163.0 
55,600 34 61.1 | Sioux City, Iowa 81,679 120 146.9 $2,400 133 161.2 
62,900 37 58.8 | Somerville, Mass. ... 107,301 126 117.4 108,400 100 92.2 
57,300 91 158.6 | Spokane, Wash. 118,985 167 140.4 119,900 206 172.0 
160,000 107 66.9 | Springfield, Ill. ..... 75,842 103 135.8 77,000 111 144.0 
$57,000 235 65.8 | Springfield, Mass. ... 156,296 215 137.6 158,250 201 127.0 
384,000 404 105.2 | Springfield, Ohio ... 71,239 74 103.9 72,100 78 108.0 
145,100 188 95.1 | Syracuse, N. Y. .. 221,143 307 138.8 224,500 280 124.9 
824,500 458 141.1 | Tacoma, Wash. ..... 109,898 157 142.9 110,800 162 146.1 
67,190 75 111.6 | Tampa, Fla. ........ 116,488 111 95.3 121,400 118 97.2 
57,400 62 108.0 | Toledo, Ohio ........ 305,694 363 118.7 309,300 364 117.7 
130,400 145 111.1 | Topeka, Kan. ....... 68,566 82 119.6 70,000 86 122.9 
432,000 623 144.0 | Trenton, N. J. ..... 124,643 163 130.8 124,900 174 139.5 
52,800 OR Tae | Soew, BY. cocina 72,997 130 178.1 73,000 131 179.5 
117,400 99 84.3 | Utica, N. Y. ........ 104,119 159 152.7 105,000 153 145.7 
82,490 49 59.4 | Waco, Tex. ......... 55,980 60 107.2 56,650 47 83.0 
62,700 103 164.3 | Washington, D.C... 502,091 740 147.4 506,500 757 (149.5 
87,150 88 101.0 | Waterbury, Conn. 102,476 100 3=—- 97.6 103,200 100 =: 96.8 
88,760 104 117.0 | Wheeling, W. Va. 63,375 96 151.5 63,800 98 153.6 
47,500 73 153.7 | Williamsport, Pa. 48,732 61 125.2 49,650 66 133.0 
84,700 135 159.4 | Wilmington, Del. . 105,466 133 126.1 195,100 120 114.1 
86,400 58 67.0 | Winston-Salem, N. C. 85,933 42 48.9 89,400 45 50.3 
178,100 162 91.0 | Worcester, Mass. 199,811 278 139.1 201,200 $14 156.0 
Ae aes ah oY | Yonkers, N. Y. ..... 145,563 110 75.6 148,900 116 77.9 
25°00 138 1451 | Youngstown, Ohio 181,858 139 76.4 185,400 158 85.2 
arise = .T- x arene 43,748,862 51,759 118.3 “43, 538, 700 63, 499 122.9 
54,150 45 83.0 Increased in 103 cities. 
63,100 193 306.0 Decreased in 62 cities. 
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NINETY YEARS WITH THE MUTUAL 


HE hesitating figure stepped out 
from the obscuring shadows, 
wavered in doubt for a moment and 
then slipped silently back into the mists 
again, his opportunity to gain glory 
forever gone. And from the shadows 
emerged another figure, more resolute 
than the first, eager to seize the chance 
that had been offered the other, and 
in seizing it, to go down in history as 
the man who had the vision to under- 
stand and capitalize a new adventure. 
It was on the twentieth of May, 1845, 
a trifle less than 16 years before the 
fall of Fort Sumter ushered in the 
fratricidal struggle of the Civil War, 
that Benjamin C. Miller, first secretary 
of the newly founded society known 
as the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, took in his hands 
the primitive life policy form with its 
quaint scrolls and, dipping his quill 
into the ink-pot, signed his 
name to this contract that 
promised his beneficiary the 
sum of $1,500. 
Benjamin C. Miller’s pol- 
icy, however, in the shaded 
rectangle at the upper left 
corner, bore the symbol—No. 
2. What had happened to the 
policy made out to No. 1, and 
who was the vacillating fig- 
ure behind that first, ineffec- 
tive policy? Browsing 
through the history of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, one 
eventually that 
Policy No. 1 was made out to 
a certain Horatio Holden, of 
Newark, for the sum of $3.- 
000. The premium on this 
policy was 


discovers 


never paid and 


BENEFIT 


By DAVID PORTER 
we 
Spectator Staff Writer 


consequently the insurance was never 
in force. 

Horatio Holden has little 
more than a number and a name, a 
figure of speech, an almost unidentified 
man. One wonders what happened to 
this man who refused the privilege of 
heading the long parade that now 
exceeds three hundred and fifty thou- 
policyholders. Did he die a 


become 


cand 





Benjamin C. Miller, First Secretary and Policyholder No. 2 


pauper, a still indifferent atom, or did 
he defy normal safeguards and live to 
a ripe old age, cushioned by success 
and the respect born of a bulging bank 
Nobody knows. It is one 
of those riddles that make life so 
incalculable. Whoever he was, what- 
ever happend to him, he is known now, 
in May, 1935, as a timid soul who 
changed his mind. 

The first name to go into the policy- 
holder records of this infant company 
was that of Benjamin C. Miller, and 
today much of the tradition of the 
Mutual Benefit has grown out of those 
first courageous years when this same 
Benjamin C. Miller was one of the 
company’s founders and its first secre- 
tary. It is interesting, incidentally, to 
follow that first effective policy to its 
consummation. According to the Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality, 
Benjamin C. Miller was dead 
at the age of 96 and was en- 
titled to the proceeds of his 
insurance. But Benjamin C. 
Miller was still hale and 
hearty when he was 96 and 
he had the unusual experi- 
ence of receiving the pro- 
ceeds of his insurance while 
still in the full possession of 
his faculties. 

On the twentieth of this 
month, the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of 
Newark will celebrate its 
90th anniversary. The social 
order has completely changed 
since that May day when 
Benjamin C. Miller carefully 
traced his name on the prim- 
policy with an old- 


account? 


itive 
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fashioned quill. From a group of 12 
pioneers who operated on a shoe-string, 
the company has grown to gigantic 
proportions, with 700 employees in the 
home office alone, with more than a 
billion and a half dollars received from 
its policyholders, with assets amount- 
ing to more than five hundred millions 
and with $2,056,941,859 insurance in 
force at the end of 1934. 

Those 12 pioneers, living in the in- 
fancy of the industry in the United 
States, were caught up by the vision 
of the future of life insurance. Gen- 
erally speaking, the institution of life 
insurance in this country had its incep- 


tion in Feb. 1843, upon which date 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York issued its first policy. The 


New England Mutual was the next to 
enter the field and the third company 
to engage in this new enterprise was 
the Mutual Benefit Life which received 
its charter in January, 1845 and began 
operating in May of that year. 


"Folly or Knavery" 


At that time, the population of the 
United States numbered some twenty- 
five million people and of these, not 
more than five thousand held life in- 
surance policies, chiefly the well-to-do, 
with the great mass of the people 
entirely unprotected. Life insurance, 
in the minds of the great majority, was 
regarded as a superstition, a flying 
into the face of Providence, an illicit 
and, far more important, an unprofit- 
able investment. They regarded the 
infant companies with a great deal of 
open suspicion and those first untrained 
agents had their hands full in dispel- 
ling the clouds of intolerance and con- 
tempt. In fact, as late as 1853, an 
article in the New York Times stated, 
“He who insures his life or health must 
indeed be a victim of his own folly or 
of another’s knavery.” 

Knowing this, the founders of the 
Mutual Benefit Life nevertheless pro- 
ceeded with their primitive organiza- 
tion. The moving spirit in the small 
Robert Livingston Patter- 
grandfather was highly 
esteemed in Colonial history. Mr. Pat- 
terson, born in Livingston Manor in 
New York State in 1776, had been a 
youth possessed with a roving spirit 
that led him abroad as a supercargo. 
During his wanderings he became 
familiar with the principles and prac- 
tice of marine insurance and undoubt- 
edly learned a great deal about life 
insurance during his weeks in London. 

The organization of the Mutual Life 
of New York was then being promoted 
and Mr. Patterson was informed by 
the State of New York that a charter 
for another company would not be 
granted. Undismayed by this obstacle, 


group was 
son, whose 
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John R. Hardin, President 


he turned his attention to the neigh- 
boring State of New Jersey and dis- 
covered that the gods were not entirely 
disposed against him. In the charter 
granted by New Jersey, the statement 
appears that there would be no “money 
stock” and that at fixed intervals the 
net profits were to be divided among 
the policyholders. The protection of 
the home, an absolute security of trust 
funds, a true mutuality—these are the 
original foundation stones upon which 
the Mutual Benefit structure rests. 


Notables Among Founders 


It is interesting to note the type 
of men who were chosen as the first 
directors of the company. In spite of 
the prevailing distrust in which life 
insurance was then held, these incor- 
porators were men conspicuous for ser- 
vice to their fellow citizens, held in 
high esteem by them and prominent 
in civic and state activities. One of 
these men, Marcus L. Ward, was elected 
Governor of New Jersey after the Civil 
War and later became a member of 
Congress. Another, Seth Low, was an 
outstanding citizen whose grandson be- 
came Mayor of the City of New York 
and President of Columbia University. 

On March 14, 1845, a permanent 
organization was effected and at that 
time Robert L. Patterson was elected 
president and Benjamin C. Miller secre- 
tary. In view of the present scale of 
salary remuneration, it is worthy of 
note that the president’s compensation 
was fixed at $1,500 a year while the 
secretary was to receive $800. As for 
the amount of insurance, it was decided 
to issue not more than five thousand 
dollars upon a single life until the 
assets of the company reached fifty 
thousand dollars, at which time the 
amount of insurance might be raised 
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to eight thousand dollars. When the 
assets amounted to seventy-five thou- 
sand, the insurance might be increased 
to ten thousand but never was it to 
pass beyond the limit of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. A review of the first 
form of contract reveals a conspicuous 
lack of nonforfeiture provisions. The 
company planned, however, to protect 
its members from forfeiture and in the 
1845 Prospectus there appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that if a person de- 
sired to sell his life-term policy, the 
company would purchase it at an equit- 
able rate. In the first year of the 
company’s operation, no such purchases 
were made, while payment was made 
on only one claim, that for $5,000 on 
a seven-year term policy. 

Since 1845 there has been a tremen- 
dous change in life insurance policy 
provisions and the Mutual Benefit has 
often assumed the leadership in these 
progressive steps. 

There is, for example, the cash sur- 
render and paid-up privilege inserted 
in modern policies, available after two 
full years’ premiums have been paid. 
This feature was made retroactive and 
is the first instance on record of the 
retroactive practice, though other 
manifestations of it, likewise original 
with the Mutual Benefit, were the writ- 
ing of cash values in the policy and the 
inclusion of tables in the contract show- 
ing loan and extended insurance and 
paid-up policy values. In 1908, non- 
forfeiture values were provided when- 
ever the reserve should exceed $10 per 
$1,000 of insurance while a very im- 
portant service to policyholders had its 
origin in the special policies providing 
various income benefits which were is- 
sued in the decade before 1900. The 
policy contract now issued by the com- 
pany is the development of 90 years of 
constant improvement for the benefit 
of policyholders and, to quote the anni- 
versary brochure of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, “is unsurpassed by any other com- 
pany.” 


First President Served 17 Years 


Robert L. Patterson was president 
of the company for 17 years. His death 
occurred on Oct. 26, 1862, at the close 
of which year the company had nearly 
8000 members whose total insurance 
was $26,140,051, supported by assets of 
$4,556,965. It was fortunate for the 
company that its first president was a 
man who had the vision to perceive the 
benefits of life insurance and the cour- 
age to safeguard the future of the in- 
stitution he had established. There is a 
perpetual reminder of the man in the 
seal of the company. The Patterson 
family crest was a pelican feeding her 
young with drops of blood drawn from 
her own breast, an age-old heraldic 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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THANKS, JUDGES! 


_ Our “Merchandising Ideas” were awarded 
first place in the sales promotion material 
exhibit displayed at the Life Advertisers 
_ Southern Round Table meeting in Rich- 


mond, Virginia, on April 30. 


These “Merchandising Ideas” are a series 
of selling helps issued monthly to each 


Jefferson Standard representative. 


This aid to selling is another reason why 
“business is good with Jefferson Standard 


agents.” 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


2. Jef fferson Sta indard 


Life Insurance Company 
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COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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SPRING CRUISES 


&( kermuda 


For short cruises or long vacations 
people who know are traveling ‘“Fur- 
ness.”" For only on the magnificent 
MONARCH of BERMUDA and QUEEN 
of BERMUDA are they sure of having 
a private bath even at minimum as 
well as the Furness “pleasure plan.”’ 
5 DAYS $67 up 6 DAYS $74 up 
9 DAYS $95 up—or similar trips of 
varying duration including accommo- 
dations at a leading Bermuda hotel. 
Round Trip $60 up. All rates include 
Private Bath aboard ship. 


4 Early Summer Cruises on the MON- 
ARCH of BERMUDA. June 20 and 28— 
7 days—Bermuda-Nassau—$75 up. July 
6 and 20—13 days—West Indies and 
Bermuda—$135 up. ° 


Ask about FURNESS Prize Contests 
. » and how they stimulate sales. Also 
aoe about the availability of the 
“‘Monarch” and the ‘“‘Queen’”’ for large 
or small conventions. Special arrange- 
ments made on the ships and in lead- 
ing Bermuda hotels for organizations 
and groups. 


For further information address Fur- 


ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
New York or your local agent. 


FURNESS 


Leads the Way to BERMUDA 
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ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 


More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
31st, 1929, to December 31st, 1934. 


Grown to a half billion dollar Company in 30 years. 


EXCELLENCE— 


The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
years of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 
tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field. 


POWER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 
52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 
plus on December 31st, 1934. 

PLANS— 


Agency Conventions announced for 1936. 








Extension of agency development in both old and 
new territories. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 
GALVESTON.TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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Mutual Benefit Life 


(Concluded from page 13) 


symbol of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
The crest with the inscription, “I live 
and die for those I love,” was adopted 
as the official seal of the company. 

The growth of the Mutual Benefit 
closely parallels that of the country 
whose citizens it served. Founded by 
pioneers, it braved periods of discour- 
agement and doubt and emerged into a 
position of influence and solidarity. Six- 
teen years after its foundation it faced 
a crisis engendered by the Civil War 
but it met that issue, realizing the 
stern necessities of the hour and the 
need for supporting the Government. In 
a series of resolutions the directors 
made it possible for those members who 
desired to enlist in military service in 
support of the Union to do so without 
depriving their families of the protec- 
tion they so greatly needed, and this 
in spite of the clause in the policy con- 
tract forbidding engagement in any 
military or naval service in time of 
war. After the reestablishment of peace 
between the North and the South, the 
company was besieged by southern 
policyholders who came to the home of- 
fice seeking some form of adjustment. 
The company immediately provided 
that where a policy had lapsed because 
war conditions had prevented the pay- 
ment of premiums, it might be re- 
instated if the policyholder could show 
evidence of insurability, while an 
“equitable value” was paid to benefici- 
aries of policyholders who had died 
during the war. 

The revival of industry in post-war 
days brought an accompanying affluence 
to the Mutual Benefit. But here was 
another crisis to be faced. Life insur- 
ance had overcome the original and 
naive distrust of those who opposed it 
and the Civil War had stimulated the 
desire for adequate protection. A num- 
ber of life insurance companies sprang 
up with mushroom growth, and with the 
intense rivalry for business a multi- 
plicity of schemes were devised, some 
of which were not based upon sound 
principles. The Tontine plan was the 
most ingenious of these. Originating 
in the fertile brain of the Neapolitan 
banker, Lorenzo Tonti, its primary in- 
tent was to replenish the Royal Trea- 
sury of the King of France, Louis 
XIV. The plan appealed to those im- 
bued with speculative impulses but it 
was purely a gamble and those who 
failed to survive the stated interval 
lost all they paid, both reserve and 
dividends. During the period in which 
variations of the Tontine plan became 
forms of mania, the Mutual Benefit 
clung to its established and conserva- 
tive principles, surviving where count- 
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less other companies folded up and 
vanished. 

The tragic losses sustained by the 
sinking of the Titanic and the Lusi- 
tania, coupled with still another sig- 
nificant event, gave tremendous impetus 
to the sale of life insurance. In the 
early days of our participation in the 
World War, the United States Govern- 
ment formally recognized the necessity 
of this protection and recommended 
$10,000 as the minimum of coverage. 
The educational effect on the public of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau which 
the Government established was very 
marked and stimulated active insurance 
interest which naturally extended to 
the Mutual Benefit. 


Meeting National Emergency 


It was during these hectic years of 
world conflict that the company once 
again gave evidence of the sound prin- 
ciples which animated it. Its response 
to the Government’s call for financial 
support, for instance, was prompt and 
decisive. Meeting this national emer- 
gency, the company subscribed to the 
four Liberty Loans and the post-war 
Victory Loan to the extent of $43,000,- 
000, a portion of which it borrowed in 
order to further the patriotic purpose 
behind the appeals. This was not the 
only war-time crisis in which the com- 
pany participated. During the years 
1918 and 1919, the Mutual Benefit paid 
a total of 556 war claims, while the in- 
fluenza epidemic that decimated the 
ranks of the young and sturdy made 
such inroads upon the company’s assets 
that it suffered a most unusual financial 
strain. Nearly 1500 of its policyholders 
died during the plague-ridden months 


of 1918-19, involving death claims 
amounting to $4,771,938. Yet these 


claims were promptly paid and the 
usual dividend maintained, an amazing 
feat that was accomplished by drawing 
upon the suspended mortality fund 
created by prudent foresight for just 
such an emergency. 


Post War Development 

Such in brief is the record of the 
Mutual Benefit during the testing peri- 
ods of war, pestilence and social and 
political unrest. The foundations 
planned so carefully by the 12 founders 
of the company endured through the 
stormy days that precipitated other and 
less stable companies into the abyss of 
failure, and it was an organization, 
thoroughly tested and economically 
sound, that faced the reconstruction era 
following the World War. That period 
in itself was not entirely a pleasant, 
effortless interlude. To those who 
groped in semi-darkness for a panacea 
or a standard of safety, life insurance 
provided one sturdy dogma of economic 
security. Post-war restlessness was 
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more than a species of growing pains. 
It was a symptom of a world in travail. 
In this phase of social uncertainty, the 
Mutual Benefit discovered other prob- 
lems and further crises to meet. And 
in facing them, it had the firm and 
tested guidance of one of its ablest 
executives, John R. Hardin, the fifth 
president of the company. 

Mr. Hardin was elected president by 
the board of directors on Jan. 8, 1924, 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of his predecessor, Frederick Freling- 
huysen. A director of the organization 
for 19 years, Mr. Hardin was equipped 
both by experience and by innate wis- 
dom to assume this responsibility. At 
the time of his election as director of 
the Mutual Benefit Life in 1905, he had 
already won for himself a prominent 
place at the New Jersey bar and con- 
tinued success enhanced his reputation 
and brought him a large and lucrative 
practice. 

In addition to service in the New 
Jersey State Legislature he has been a 
member of various state, county and 
city boards and commissions, and was 
also actively identified with numerous 
charitable and community activities. As 
a result of his long association with 
the Mutual Benefit he is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the com- 
pany and with its financial structure. 
During the 11 years of his administra- 
tion, the progress of the company over 
which he presides is perhaps best sym- 
bolized by the new home office building, 
erected and occupied between June, 
1925, and April, 1927. The latest in a 
succession of transitions upward, this 
modern building is the heart of the com- 
pany which it houses, the central artery 
from which pulses the life stream of 
one of the country’s oldest and most 
reputable life insurance organizations. 

The Mutual Benefit is a sturdy de- 
velopment of the industry, and its 
virile, progressive and richly endowed 
tradition is mirrored in the classic 
facade and modern efficiency of its new 
home. Here John R. Hardin controls 
the mechanism of the 90-year-old or- 
ganization, ably continuing the con- 
structive work of his predecessors in 
office. In this program he has the ef- 
ficient assistance of Edward E. Rhodes, 
vice-president and former mathemati- 
cian of the company, whose 23 years as 
director definitely qualify him for his 
onerous and responsible post. 

The traditions and standards of the 
Mutual Benefit Life have endured with 
honor and dignity for 90 years of for- 
ward-looking service. Under the intelli- 
gent guidance of its two major execu- 
tives the needs of today are being 
ministered to as efficiently as those of 
yesterday, with the same fidelity to 
mutual ideals which animated the 
pioneers of 90 years ago. 
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Archibald A. Welch Dies 
In Seventy-Sixth Year 
President of Tiauade Mutual Life 


for 45 Years; Succeeded by 
Vice-Pres. Arthur M. Collens 





Archibald Ashley Welch, president 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., and one 
of the leading life insurance executives 
in the country, died on May 8 at his 
home in Hartford, Conn., after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was 75 
years of age and had been an officer of 
the company for almost exactly 45 
years, director of the company for 
more than 30 years, and its president 
since February, 1924. 

Mr. Welch was born in Hartford, 
Oct. 6, 1859, the son of Henry Kirk 
White Welch and Susan Leavitt (Good- 
win) Welch. 

He was graduated at Yale Univer- 
sity with the degree of A.B. in 1882 
and he immediately entered the actua- 
rial department of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford where he 
remained until 1890, when he resigned 
to accept the office of actuary for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1903, he was elected assistant 
secretary and actuary, second vice-pres- 
ident and actuary on Dec. 27, 1904, and 
in 1914 was made vice-president and 
actuary. On Feb. 28, 1924, he was 
elected president. 

In addition to his duties as actuary 
and executive officer of the Phoenix 
Mutual, Mr. Welch served as a repre- 
sentative of the Actuarial Society of 
America on the Medico-Actuarial In- 
vestigation Committee. He also was a 
past president of the Actuarial Society 
of America. In addition, he was a trus- 
tee of the Society for Savings, a direc- 
tor of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, a director of the Phoe- 
nix State Bank & Trust Company of 
Hartford, the Phoenix (Fire) Insurance 
Company of Hartford, and the Con- 
necticut Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Funeral services were held on May 
10 at his home, 21 Woodland Street, 
Hartford. The service was private. 
The Rev. Dr. William Douglas Mac- 
Kenzie, president emeritus of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, officiated. 

Burial was in Spring Grove Ceme- 





The Late Archibald A. Welch 


tery. Dr. MacKenzie conducted com- 
mittal services. 


Arthur M. Collens New President 
Arthur M. Collens, financial 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, was 
elected president of the company at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
May 13. At the same meeting M. Clark 
Terrill, a vice-president of the com- 
pany, was elected a director. Both men 
succeed the late Archibald A. Welch. 
(Concluded on next page) 


vice- 





Arthur M. Collens, President, 
Phoenix Mutual Life 


April Life Production 
Declined 7.6 Per Cent 


First Month of 1935 to Show a 
Comparative Loss; Industrial 
Continued Increase Over 1934 





NEW York, May 14—New life insur- 
ance production for April was 7.6 per 
cent less than for April of 1934. For 
the first four months of this year, the 
cumulative total was 5.2 per cent 
greater than the amount for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

These facts were revealed by a re- 
port forwarded today by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
for official use. The report summarized 
the new business records—exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 42 companies having 83 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For April, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 42 companies 
was $733,870,000 against $794,495,000 
during April of 1934—a decrease of 7.6 
per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $468,187,000 against $511,- 
915,000—a decrease of 8.5 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amounted to $228,- 
188,000 against $220,366,000—an _in- 
crease of 3.5 per cent. Group insurance 
was $37,495,000 against $62,214,000—a 
decrease of 39.7 per cent. 

For the first four months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$3,046,862,000 this year against $2,895,- 
653,000 last year—an increase of 5.2 
per cent. New ordinery insurance 
amounted to $2,062,299,000 against 
$1,898,266,000—an increase of 8.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$868,721,000 against $842,397,000—an 
increase of 3.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $115,842,000 against 
$154,990,000—a decrease of 25.3 per 
cent. 





Penn Mutual Life Manager 

H. H. Person, personal producer of 
San Jose, Calif., for the past two and 
a half years and former construction 
engineer, has been appointed district 
manager for the Penn Mutual Life in 
.that city, effective May 15. Mr. Person 
succeeds Lloyd C. Trousdell, resigned. 
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Roger Hull Addresses 
New York Life Agents 


Glenn Dorr Nominated President; 
Superintendent L. Pink Greets 
Annual “Ladies Night" Meet 


Before a gay company, assembled 
Tuesday evening in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
for the annual “Ladies Night” dinner- 
dance meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of 
New York, Roger B. Hull, general coun- 
sel of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, described social insur- 
ance as a challenge to life-insurance 
agents to spread the benefits of in- 
surance so widely among the people 
that the need for governmental aid 
would be reduced to a minimum. He 
spoke. on “Individual Provision versus 
Governmental Bounty.” 

Before the evening’s main speech, 
Louis H. Pink, New York State’s new 
superintendent of insurance, was intro- 
duced by President John M. Fraser; 
he briefly thanked the company for its 
welcome and said, “Great courage car- 
ried my predecessor through the trou- 
bles of the past four years. The worst 
is over, but there is much still to do, 
and with your help I hope to do it.” 
President Fraser also touched on the 
work of the various committees, noted 
that the association had 1636 paid 
members, and introduced Frank J. Mul- 
ligan, latest of the past presidents and 
therefore chairman of the nominating 
committee. 

Glern B. Dorr, soliciting agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual and present 
chairman of the association’s execu- 
tive committee, was nominated for 
president. Other nominations include: 
First vice-president, H. Arthur Schmidt, 
general agent of the New England 
Mutual and present chairman of the 
Life Insurance Week Committee; sec- 
ond vice-president, Arthur V. Young- 
man, soliciting agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life and present chairman of 
the sales congress and selling seminar 
committees; third vice-president, Joseph 
D. Bookstaver, general agent of the 
Travelers Life and previously active 
on several association committees; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 
who has held that post since 1932; 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual and present second 
vice-president of the association, on 
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the executive committee since 1928. 

Elles M. Derby, executive man- 
ager of the association, was presented 
with a gold wrist-watch and followed 
his expression of thanks with a report 
on two valuable amendments to the 
New York insurance law, Section 55c, 
partially exempting annuity returns 
from creditors’ claims, and the new 
Section 60, making twisting more dif- 
ficult. 


Mutual Old Line Life Is 
Absorbed by Union Mutual 


The Union Mutual Life Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, last week reinsured 
the outstanding business of the Mutual 
Old Line Life Insurance Co., also of 
Des Moines, amounting to $938,500, as- 
sumed all its liabilities and took over 
its assets. The Iowa Insurance De- 
partment has approved the transaction. 

C. G. Schulz, secretary of the Union 
Mutual Life, stated that every Mutual 
Old Line policy will be continued in 
force on the same issued 
originally, at the same premium and 
without lien or charge of any kind 
against policy benefits or reserves. All 
field representatives of the Mutual Old 
Line who desire to continue with the 
Union Mutual Life will be permitted 
to do so. 

The Mutual Old Line Life started 
business in the summer of 1929 as a 
mutual company with $22,245 surplus 
paid in by the directors. 


basis as 


Arthur M. Collens New President 


(Concluded from page 16) 


Mr. Collens who received a B.A. de- 
gree from Yale in 1903 was engaged in 
the investment business in Pittsburgh 
until 1916, when he went to Hartford 
to become manager of the newly formed 
Investment Bureau conducted jointly 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life and the 
Phoenix (Fire) Insurance Company. 

In 1921 Mr. Collens was elected a di- 
rector of the company and in 1923 he 
resigned from the company’s Invest- 
ment Bureau to accept the financial 
vice-presidency of the Phoenix Mutual. 

Mr. Collens is chairman of the Me- 
chanics Savings Bank and a director of 
the Phoenix State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the National Fire Insurance 
Company. 

M. Clark Terrill, who was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Archibald A. Welch, has 
been with the company since his gradu- 
ation from Yale in 1909. 





Commissioner McClain 
Discusses Ins. Taxation 


Emphasizes Importance of Insur- 
ance to General Business; Gene 
Roesch on Club Program 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 14—Insur- 
ance companies of all classes paid 
about two million dollars in taxes to 
the State of Indiana last year, declared 
Harry McClain, insurance commissioner 
of the Hoosier territory, in an address 
before members of the Mercator Club 
meeting in the Columbia Club at 
luncheon today. Of that amount, the 
State insurance department receives 
some 2 per cent for the costs of its 
operation and the balance goes into 
the general funds of the State. The 
general fund gets more from insurance 
taxes than it does from property taxes, 
said the commissioner. 

Commissioner McClain told the 
gathering that the citizens of Indiana 
spent $122,670,000 for insurance pre- 
miums of all kinds last year, and 
pointed out that this was greater than 
the aggregate for any other single com- 
modity in the Commonwealth. Outlin- 
ing the importance of the new insurance 
code of Indiana, Mr. McClain said that 
the State was the first in the country 
to adopt a completely reorganized and 
recodified insurance law and that of 
nine States which introduced insurance 
codes seven have already fallen by the 
wayside, as far as final passage of a 
code for insurance is concerned. 

Also a speaker on the Mercator Club 
program was Gene Roesch, field editor 
of The Spectator, who stressed the fi- 
nancial stability of life insurance com- 
panies and pointed out that the assets 
of all life insurance companies in the 
country increased by $1,671,000,000 in 
1934 for a total at the close of the last 
year of $22,567,000,000. He further 
told the gathering that life insurance 
in force in December, 1934, totaled 
$98,121,000,000 throughout the nation. 
The Mercator Club of Indianapolis is 
made up of leading business, real estate 
and commercial executives. 


State Life Manager 

E. A. Marthens has been appointed 
assistant manager in charge of the Los 
Angeles office of the Arthur J. Hill, 
California State agency of the State 
Life of Indiana. Mr. Marthens has 
been a successful personal producer 
in that city for several years. 
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Guardian Life Agency 
Changes Announced 


Announcement is made by the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica of two important changes in its 
New York City agency organization, 
effective May 15. Manager James A. 
Tyson, who has headed the Guardian’s 
New York (T) agency since its es- 
tablishment in December, 1932, goes to 
Philadelphia as manager of the com- 
pany’s agency in that city. 

A merger of the former New York 
(T) agency with the Guardian’s New 
York (B) agency, under the manage- 
ment of James Elton Bragg, has been 
effected. The new New York (B) 
agency will occupy offices on the 15th 
floor of the home office building, 50 
Union Square. The present quarters 
of the Bragg agency in the Woolworth 
Building will be discontinued. 


Dawn to Midnight Drive 
Nets Large Production 


The Farmers and Traders Life In- 
surance Company of Syracuse, New 
York, put on a “Dawn to Midnight 
Drive” for new business on April 29, 
in honor of President Thomas 0. 
Young’s birthday. As a result 159 ap- 
plications amounting to $236,250 new 
business was written on that day. The 
Syracuse general agencies, with an ob- 
jective of at least one application for 
each hour of the day, turned in 48 ap- 
plications amounting to $80,500 new 
business, an average of 2.4 applications 
for each of the twenty working hours. 

J. Walter Barnes of Washington, 
Pa., wrote 81 applications amounting 
to $126,500 new business during April. 


UNEMPLOYED RICH MEN AS 


LIFE 


The unemployed rich man as a life 
insurance risk was discussed by A. P. 
Morton, manager, medical department 
of the Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, at the Spring meeting of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, in Toronto, Canada, recently. 

The paper dealt with certain classes 
of cases which arise in underwriting 
unemployed rich prospects for life in- 
surance, and the author expresses his 
opinion of the respective merits or de- 
merits of typical risks of each class. 
Special hazards or potential hazards 
require the underwriter’s consideration. 
Physical or moral hazards develop due 
to the manner of living of wealthy men 
of leisure. A possibly greater than 
average suicide hazard exists among 
certain of these risks who could not 
face readjustment in their style of liv- 
ing, in the event of a loss of a portion 
or all of their wealth. 

Any man doing no gainful work 
other than perhaps attending an oc- 
casional company board meeting is con- 
sidered unemployed. 


TYPE 1 covers students of wealthy 
parents. There is a general belief that a 
larger proportion of these risks will de- 


velop unfavorable habits or morals than of 
a similar group of ordinary’ students. 
Furthermore, due to the present day ten- 
dency for rich men’s sons to attend mili- 


tary schools where aviation training is 
given, this hazard must be recognized. 
Company limits are low on all students, 


because they do not wish to commit them- 
selves heavily on a life whose permanent 
characteristics are unknown. On students 
of the wealthy class, purchasing large 
lines, some companies will not participate 
for any amount, due presumably to a pos- 
sibility of severe selection against the com- 
pany by such risks. 


TYPE 2 deals with adult lives who have 
no occupation and have never been gain- 
— A 
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One of the five original life insurance companies to be 
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fully employed. The author feels that of 
these lives any who have a hobby—an 
absorbing interest in literature, art or | 


science—are good insurance risks, provided, 
of course, that the hobby in itself does not 
offer an insurance hazard. The “play boys” 
whose sole occupation is a constant Searc} 
for the pleasures of life, are not considered 
desirable. The young graduates of school 
or university whose characteristics are not 
yet apparent, should be considered 
guardedly. 

TYPE 3 deals with men who have re- 
tired relatively early in life. Those who 
have started wealthy and enjoyed a serene, 
successful business career have not been 
“tried” as to mental stability, and may in- 


clude some potential suicides. The specu- 
lator who amasses a fortune in a success. | 
ful speculation or series of speculations 


may or may not be desirable as a life in- 
surance risk. The plunger whose business 
history shows that he has risked his whok 
fortune on each venture, is less desirabic 
than the man who has shown the provi- 
dence to build a backlog of sounder invest- 
ments to care for his minimum needs in 
the events of serious financial reverses 
Many of these “retired” risks will re-enter 
speculative business ventures and an under- 
writer must consider the possibilities of 
coverage that may in the future be a temp- 


tation to suicide due to future financial 
reverses, Underwriters would not look 
favorably on the risk whose fortune was 


amassed by illegal business activities. All 
men in this class should be viewed in the 
same way as TYPE 2 cases, as to hobbies 
or interests in life. 

TYPE 4. This, the largest group in un- 
derwriting practice, deals with wealthy 
men retired at the more usual retiring ages 
If retirement is not due to health reasons, 
and the applicant is satisfactorily read- 
justed to a life of idleness and ease, the 
risk should be satisfactory. 
do not look favorably on a large insurance 
program initiated at such a late 
the applicant has had little or no insurance 
previously. 

Insurance that a wealthy woman may be 
permitted to purchase on the life of her 
husband should be measured by the usual 
20 per cent rule, or one of its near equiva- 
lents, applied to his own earned income, if 
any. A slightly liberal application is prob- 
ably justified. 


In commenting on inspection reports 
on wealthy applicants for insurance, 
the author mentions reasons why they 
may be incomplete or misleading. The 
prominence of the individual and his 
philanthropies may bias an informant 
in describing habits. Winter residence 
or travel in another part of the coun- 
try or frequent foreign travel may 
make it impossible to cover a period 


duriig which important deviations 
from moral living occurred. 
Michigan Local Elects 
New Board of Officers 

The Battle Creek (Mich.) Associ- 


ation of Life Underwriters has elected 
the following new officers for the com- 
ing year: President, M. E. Truitt, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; first vice- 
president, Charles B. Sylvester, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life; second vice-presi- 
dent, Willis Heidbreder, Metropolitan 
Life; secretary, Floyd White, Penn 
Mutual Life, and treasurer, Henry 
Clay, Equitable Life. 
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Part-Time Agent Spoils 
Field for Regular Men 


Public Demands and Association Activi- 
ties Will Eliminate Him From Picture 
Entirely, Declares Andrew H. Krug 


BALTIMORE, May 11—The day of the 
part-time life insurance agent is over, 
according to Andrew H. Krug, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers’ Association. “He has not, as 
yet, entirely disappeared, but in the 
plans of life-work which men draw up 
for themselves he is an anachronism,” 
Mr. Krug said, and continued: 

“The general public believes today 
that the correct sale of life insurance 
involves a thorough knowledge of the 
contract and sufficient general educa- 
tion to enable the salesman to act as a 
professional advisor, who will take all 
economic and budget factors of a situa- 
tion into account when he recommends 
life insurance. 

“The National Association has 
recommended the cancelling of con- 
tracts of part-timers in urban centers 
of 50,000 or more population, by De- 
cember 31, 1935. If this proposal is 
accepted by the companies composing 
the Life Agency Officers Association, a 
tremendous stride has been taken to- 
ward the extinction of the species. 

“For many years complaint has been 
widespread among regular field men 
against these part-timers. About 1933 
this dissatisfaction began to find effec- 
tive recognition in large cities—Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Detroit, New York, 
Washington. Baltimore was one of the 
first to attack the evil. We did this by 
having the managers and_ general 
agents record the amount of business 
produced by part-timers per year over 
a period of several years. It appeared 
to be about only 4 per cent of the total, 
but all agreed that the nursing of the 
part-timers was costly in both time 
consumed and potentially good business 
ruined. 

“The result of our investigation was 
a by-law written into the constitution 
of Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, prohibiting membership to part- 
timers or to those who employ part- 
timers in Baltimore. 

“Our work is still seriously hampered 
through lack of cooperation on the part 
of some of the home offices. For the last 
ten years, ever since the volume of life 
insurance coverage had attained its first 
billion, there has been spread abroad 
the germs of a fatal disease—volumni- 
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Union Central Life Issues 
New Series of Annuities 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company has announced a new series 
of single premium immediate annuities. 
The new contracts will be participating 
and will replace the non-participatig 
annuities which have been issued here- 
tofore. The new contract was issued 
May 10. 

Rates of income under the new par- 
ticipating contract have been calculated 


on the 3 per cent interest basis and 


when the dividend is added, the total 
approximates the income return under 
the former non-participating contract. 
It is believed that the new contract will 
prove attractive to purchasers since the 
participating feature offers the an- 
nuitant an opportunity to profit should 
interest rates return to former high 
levels. 

The guaranteed income on the new 
form, plus the dividend quoted in the 
present scale is almost exactly equal to 
the income provided under the old non- 
participating contracts. 
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APPROVED 


by the greatest of all 
testing laboratories 
—the policyholders. 
Nationally known men 
have volunteered their 
endorsements. Watch 
for them in Collier's, 
Saturday Evening Post 
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Oldest Mutual Life 
Policy in America 

Eighty years ago Henry Bull, then 
a boy eleven residing in Buffalo, New 
York, became the owner of an insur- 
ance policy on his own life for $5,000 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Bull has car- 
ried this policy ever since and still has 
it. It is the oldest life insurance policy 
in existence issued by an American life 
insurance cmpany on the mutual plan, 
according to an investigation made by 
The Mutual Life. 

Mr. Bull, who was 91 on February 
6, now lives in Upper Montclair, N. J. 
He has received dividend credits on his 
policy in additional paid-up insurance 
aggregating nearly $6,000., 


Put Policy Above Relief, 
Miss Byrne Tells League 


Life insurance companies should 
work out some way by which people 
forced to go on relief should not have 
to sacrifice their insurance first, in the 
opinion of Miss Martha Byrne, social 
worker connected for eight years with 
the New York Department of Correc- 
tion, who addressed the League of In- 


WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 


surance Women at their meeting last 
week in the Historic Arts Galleries of 
the Barbizon Plaza, New York City. 
She was introduced by Mrs. Kathryn 
Ford, president of the league, who an- 
nounced at the close of the session that 
the league would hold another meeting 
the end of this month to consider the 
accomplishments of Life Insurance 
Week. 


Supervisor of Agencies 
for the Fidelity Mutual 

Calvin Pontius has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, and for the 
time being will have headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Pontius has had more than ten 
years in life insurance experience, fol- 
lowing several years in another line of 
business, and brings to his new post a 
successful record both in the under- 
writing field and in the supervision and 
training of men. From February, 1932 
until he accepted appointment as super- 
visor of agencies for Fidelity he was 
agency supervisor for the R. M. Ham- 
burger Agency in Minneapolis, one of 
the outstanding agencies of the North- 
western Mutual. 


American, Guardian Life of America, 


Edward L. Ryerson Elected 
To New York Life Board 
Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., iron and 


steel manufacturer of Chicago, has beep 
elected to the board of directors of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Ryerson was elected to succeed 
Alba B. Johnson, of Philadelphia, who 
died last Jan. 8. Mr. Ryerson is presi- 
dent of the firm of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son. He is also a director of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
and the Quaker Oats Company, and a 
trustee of the University of Chicago 
He is a graduate of Yale University 
and a member of the Yale Corporation 


Sixty-One Year Old 
Policy Becomes Claim 


One of the oldest policyholders of the 
Canada Life passed away suddenly the 
other day at the age of 95 years. Claims 
were paid by the company totaling 
$3,000, under two policies, one of which 
has been 61 years in force and the other 
48. The total amount paid by the 
company, including the sum assured 
and dividends, exceeded the total premi- 
um payments by $2,653.95. 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecti- Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lin- Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
cut Mutual, Franklin Life, General coln National, Mutual Benefit, National pany. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
April 13 ments April 20 ments April 27 ments May 4 ments 
Leans 
On Farm Property - “ $263,382 3.90 $321,679 1.16 $316,735 4.74 $320,993 .13 
On Dwellings and Business Property 418,159 6.20 715,868 9.27 240,214 3.59 1,736,784 22.32 
Total . 2 $681,541 10.10 $1,037,547 13.43 $556,949 8.33 $2,057,777 26.45 
Railroad Securities 
tonds $93,000 1.38 $1,981,320 25.64 $687,176 10.28 $122,000 1.57 
Stocks ones oY es So ee 50,000 — ee 
ee ssewen $93,000 1.38 $1,981,320 25.64 $737,176 11.0 $122.000 1.57 
Public Utility Securities 
tonds $1,594,783 23.64 $450,529 5.83 $598,000 8.94 $1,661,641 21.36 
tn oh ces coceQudbie wes cateeeeebeth | || aemaad se 6h (<i<i‘“‘“w re UlUlUlUlUlUlClC a U0UlUlCté“ Ce LUC“ (<i‘i‘“‘éi Ml UC~*t*t;é‘it‘t;é‘C 
=r $1,594,783 23.64 $450,529 5.83 $598,000 8.94 $1,661,641 21.36 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds $3,056,950 45.32 $3,093,138 10.03 *$3.849,138 57.56 +$1,730,600 22.24 
Canadian Bonds ese ese 0—té“‘i LUC‘ NSCt(“‘(‘ié‘ cad, 4§o°| <kbdtdaguc - 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments —— pene ons “ee « epemee , 
State, County, Municipal 1,198,743 17.77 1,026,187 13.28 926,852 13.86 2,133,724 27.42 
Total .. as se $4,255,693 62.09 $4,119,325 53.31 $4,775,990 71.42 $3,864,324 49.66 
Miscellaneous Securities 
3onds $110,000 1.6 $132,000 1.71 seniees sia $10,000 13 
DE <5... cob abet s keheniteketbettees  . satobee 7,000 09 $19,000 28 $65,000 84 
Total $110,000 1.6 $139,000 1.80 $19,000 28 $75,000 97 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $6,053,476 89.90 $6,683,174 86.48 $6,061,166 90.64 $5,657,965 72.72 
ee Ue hee keainn ee ‘ 7,000 .09 69,000 1.03 65,000 84 
Loans 681,541 10.10 1,037,54 13.43 556,949 8.33 $2,057,777 26.44 
Total $6,745,017 100.00 $7,727,721 100.00 $6,687,115 100.00 $7,780,742 100.00 


received 
refinancing. 


* Including $453,050 bonds 
for mortgages through Federal 


in exchange 


for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 





+ Including 


$216,500 bonds received in exchange 
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CAUGHT IN CHICAGO 











The Netchers, Townsend and Irving, 
who are heads of the Boston Store, 
have a nice idea—they are both presi- 
dent. Thus when President Townsend 
went off with his wife, Constance 
Talmadge, cinema actress, for a vaca- 
tion, President Irving was on the job. 
Insurance companies please copy. 

* * Hs 

Alfred MacArthur, president of the 
Central Life of Illinois, is worrying 
about what to do with all the cash he 
has on hand. He thinks passenger 
travel takes the profits out of railroad- 
ing and doesn’t believe the iron horses 
will earn much for investors. Says 
railroad “spurs” are static money. 
Anybody got a nice, returnful security 
for President MacArthur? 

x* * * 

H. A. Behrens, president of the Con- 
tinental Assurance and the Contin- 
ental Casualty, doesn’t think the New 
Deal hot. Government uncer- 
tainty, as viewed from the business 
angle, gives him the heebeejeebees. 


* 


is so 


Said one Metropolitan Life general 
agent this week: “If Prexy Ecker can 
make two crops of potatoes grow a 
year, he shouldn’t have any trouble 
with policies.” Reference — Frederick 
Hudson Ecker, head of giant Metro- 
politan Life, New York, is trustee of 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research. Institute discovered that 
potatoes exposed to vapor of ethylene 
chlorohydrin would deliver two crops 
per annum in some climates. 

ok * * 

If you are married and living with 

your wife, the chance, of her having 


twins is 1 out of 100 births. Life in- 
surance statisticians say so. Further, 
the United States contain about 


1,000,000 sets of twins. Some bright 
life insurance man figured that out as 
8,000,000 potential policies. 
* * 7 
Best story of the week around the 
Insurance Exchange Building—A Com- 
munist was haranguing a crowd near 
the corner of Michigan Bridge. As he 
ranted and raved, a starling flew over 
him and something hit him on the 
head. Raising his arm, he shook his 
fist at the bird and yelled: “And for 
the rich you sing!” 
é @ « 
Larry Cain, No. 1 man for M. A. 
Kern, No. 1 man of new Alliance Life 
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of Peoria, says what to do about in- 
surance company investments just now 
is more of a problem than what to do 
about an ex-wife who marries again 
and then sues for alimony. 
* * 

Col. C. B. Robbins, counsel and 

manager of American Life Convention, 


is thinking of having the beds in his | 


house fixed up as Pullman berths so 
that he will feel at home. Travels so 
much that a shirt he left to be laun- 
dered in a certain city in January 
hasn’t caught up with him yet. 


Illinois Lapse Rate 
Becoming Lowered 

That the lapse rate on life insurance 
policies in Illinois is being lowered by 
improvement in conditions and by bet- 


ter sales efforts on the part of the 


companies is indicated by the records 
. . e . . 
of such companies*as the Federal Life, 


Central Life, Globe Life and Country | 


Life. All the actuarial officials of 
these companies concur in definition of 
this downward trend in the lapse rate. 
According to A. R. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent of the Country Life, conditions 


are definitely improving and _policy- 


holders no longer permit their insur- | 


ance to lapse at as rapid a rate as was 
noticeable in the early days of 1934. 

Howard Reeder, actuary of the 
Country Life, says that the lapse ratio 
is about 30 per cent less now than it 
was a year ago and that the closing 
months of 1934 showed substantial im- 
provement. On the other hand, the 
surrender rate is about the same. As 
regards new business, Actuary Reeder 
declares that the writings of his com- 
pany are up about 50 per cent. His 
confidence in Illinois policyholders is 
further based on the fact that the 
Country Life has had an increase in 
the amount of insurance in force every 
month since the close of 1929. 


Star Producer Celebrates 
Twenty - Fifth Anniversary 

O. F. Gilliom, general agent in Berne, 
Indiana, for The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company and one of LNL’s 
most successful representatives, cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth service anni- 
versary of his outstanding career re- 
cently. Mr. Gilliom is a consistent honor 
club member. He named 
valuable producer for his company in 
the years 1911, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 
and 1920. He now leads the consecu- 
tive weekly production club with 1,070 
weeks. 


was 


most | 


| fields 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


NDER-EMPHASIS marks the 

work of a master performer in the 
of acting, writing and public 
speaking—and wouldn’t it be grand if 
this technique were to invade the radio 
studios! — but the same sterling qual- 
ity not generally enough applied 
to the selling of life insurance. Dif- 
ficult as it actually is to exaggerate 
the benefits of insurance protection, a 
great many agents manage to accom- 
plish this feat and for their pains suc- 
ceed in merely arousing the suspicions 
of the prospect. There must be a catch 
in it somewhere, is the silent, or per- 
haps articulate, reaction. 


1S 


co * * 


DMITTING that a life policy is 

just a little too attractive on its 
merits, why gild the lily? Explain 
benefits conservatively and thoroughly 
and emphasize the policyholders’ re- 
sponsibilities as to accurate statement 
in all that the application covers. In 
this way the insured will have a great- 
er appreciation of his policy, will be 
less likely to allow it to drift into the 
lapse danger zone and will also be un- 
likely to be the plaintiff in one of those 
widely publicized legal actions against 
the company. The majority of such 
suits are won by the insuring company 
and are without any reasonable founda- 
tion to begin with but they do an incal- 
culable amount of harm to the busi- 
ness. 

* * * 


N example of the value of conserva- 

tism in dealing with the public 
was given me the other day by Victor 
A. Canfield, a successful life insurance 
agent in Philadelphia. He told of a 
peculiar case in which one of his poli- 
cyholders died from cancer. The con- 
dition was known to the policyholder’s 
doctor and family a year prior to the 
date the policy was _ issued, but 
allegedly was not known to the client. 
The beneficiaries were warned that the 
company probably would return the 
premiums but refuse payment, which 
was accepted as logical. The company 
saw fit to pay the claim, however, after 
full knowledge of the case, and the ap- 
preciation of the family developed a 
good bit of new business. The alert 
agent will capitalize on all such liberal 
acts of his company and he will realize 
that liberal treatment of policyholders 
is the rule rather than the exception. 
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Longevity at a Glance 


An Interview With Professor Bernstein on His 
Startling Theory of the Relation Between 
Life Expectancy and Presbyopia 


~ By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


HETHER the day will come 
when life insurance companies 
will test your vision and then 


foretell your death, when the lens of 
a man’s eye will be the key to the 
length of his life—that was left to the 
imagination of the interviewer. Pro- 
fessor Felix Bernstein, visited last week 
in his office at Columbia University, 
New York, is a true scientist, and he 
spoke guardedly, yet with obvious en- 
thusiasm, of his researches. 

He is now near the end of a two- 
year appointment as visiting professor 
in the department of mathematics at 
Columbia. He founded the Institute 
for Mathematical Statistics in the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen, Germany, where 
he was the chief examiner in actuarial 
science; he is an expert on taxation 
and social insurance, and has done 
notable work in vital statistics and the 
study of human heredity. 


Four Years of Research 
With a background of many years 
of professorial labor in Germany, dur- 
ing the past six years he has been 
more in the United States than in Eu- 


rope. In 1928 he worked for six 
months in the laboratory of Dr. 
Thomas Hunt Morgan at Columbia. 


He has also cooperated with Dr. Leo 
Loeb of St. Louis in studying cancer, 
and with Dr. William Park of New 
York in investigating tuberculosis. 
The work which he has so far done on 
presbyopia, or farsightedness, as a key 
to life expectancy, was described in a 
paper which he presented to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at Wash- 
ington on April 23. It was a few days 
after that date that he was asked to 
talk about his work for the readers of 
The Spectator. 

“Back in 1931,” he said, speaking in 
easy but accented English, “I began 
investigating the relation between life 
expectation and presbyopia, which is a 
loss of optical accommodation caused 
by hardening of the lens of the eye, 
due to age. Examining the records of 


5200 persons in the period 1880-1910, 
I found that those who were affected 


early in life with presbyopia died early 
and that those affected late died late. 
The life expectancy at age 50, for in- 
stance, showed a variation of 10 years, 
according to the degree of presbyopia.”’ 

At Goettingen, he explained, he had 
only the bare data, but at Leipsic he 
was able to consult the death records 
and note the causes of death. Then he 
undertook to elaborate these findings 
by his own direct investigations. “The 
hardening of the lens takes place prac- 
tically from birth on,” tthe German 
scientist said. “The lens has a meta- 
bolism of diffusion, and where the waste 
substances are not entirely removed 
hardening ensues. 

“For no period is the accommodation 
constant; the lens is continually hard- 
ening, and the power of accommoda- 
tion can be measured at any age. The 
younger one is, the nearer he can see 
clearly. It is possible to work out an 
average for each age, to use as a norm 
or standard. Just now I am studying 
the individual curves.” 


Other Similar Studies 

Another study that Professor Bern- 
stein began in Germany was that of the 
inheritance of longevity, as shown in 
a district on the lower Rhine, where a 
Protestant population, living in Cath- 
olic surroundings, had manifested in- 
breeding over a long period. Quick to 
give credit to others, he remarked that 
Karl Pearson and other scientists had 
previously worked along similar lines. 
Since December, 1933, Professor Bern- 
stein has been investigating here in 
America the inheritance of longevity, 
or the inheritance of the rate of the 
aging process. He has collected data 
from schools at Huntington, Long Is- 
land, and in New Jersey. 

He further explained: “I am trying, 
not to supersede other tests of ex- 
pectancy, but to link this with them. 
In Goettingen we had 200 X-rays of 
the calcification of the larynx, and in 
this country Franz Boas has studied 
the calcification of the ribs. The hard- 
ening process in the lens and the 
larynx is slow, because the lens and 





— 


the blood corpuscles have the slowey 
metabolism in the body. I have pre. 
ferred the lens test because of its cop. 
venience and the availability of o 
records, and also because the hardep. 
ing of the lens is a pure aging proces. 
whereas calcification involves othe 
factors. Further, the lens test can 
used earlier than that of blood pres. 
sure.” 

The conversation then led on t 
broader fields, and Professor Bernsteir 
expressed his conviction that, barring 
artificial factors, like accidents ani 
bacterial diseases, a man’s length oj 
life is determined at birth—his rate o/ 
aging is governed by his hereditary 
endowment. 

“That is connected with my physio. 
logical theory of aging, which I de. 
veloped last summer at Cold Spring 
Harbor,” he said. “Here different fac. 
tors affect each other in a cycle—on 
cannot say which is cause and which 
effect. The deposit of certain sub- 
stances in the human cells slows dow 
metabolism, and that slowing down in.| 
creases the deposits, and so it goes 
Especially important is the change ir 
the surface action of the cells, where 
the deposit of a fatty alcohol called 
cholesterin clogs up the molecular 
holes in the cells. It has been found 
that cutting a cell in two, by giving it 
new surfaces, rejuvenates it. The cell 
may be immortal, though the whole 
organism called the body is not.” 





Thus a man dies because the waste 
products are not removed. Professor 
Bernstein pointed out that this theory 
agreed with the Gompertz-Makeham 
law of mortality, originated about 8 
years ago by the old actuary Gompertz 
and recently proved correct by modern | 
protozoologists like Hartmann in Ger- 
many and L. L. Woodruff of Yale Uni- 
versity. ‘“‘We can shorten life, but | 
do not believe that we can do much t 
prolong it,” said the professor, as the 
interview drew appropriately 
close. 


to 4 


Northwestern National 
Increasing Dividends 


Directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis have declared that divi- 
dends for the year begining May 1 wil! 
be at the rate of 50 per cent of the 
basic scale for policies other than 
group and term, and that for term 
policies they will be at the rate of 80 
per cent of the basic scale, according 
to O. J. Arnold, president of the com- 
pany. 
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Jefferson Standard Convention 
at Home Office Next Week 


The Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
poro, N. C., is holding its annual con- 
yention at the home office on May 
93-24-25. Approximately five hundred 
agents and their wives are expected in 
Greensboro for this occasion. This will 
be the largest gathering ever assembled 
by the company for a convention. 

Prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion, on the evening of Wednesday, May 
22, the home office club rooms will be 
open to the agents and visitors who ar- 
rive early. A regular “Open House” 
session will take place from 8 to 12 
p.m. 

The opening session will begin with 
A. R. Perkins, agency manager in the 
role of convention chairman. The 
agents will be welcomed to the home 
office by Julian Price, president. Not- 
ables appearing on the morning pro- 
gram are Hon. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, 
Governor of North Carolina, Hon. R. 
W. D. Conner, archivist of the United 
States and incidentally, holder of the 
oldest Jefferson Standard policy, Hon. 
Dan C. Boney, insurance commissioner 
of North Carolina, and Hon. Stacey 
W. Wade, secretary of state. 


Equitable of lowa Reports 
Large Increase for April 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa reports paid new business 
including annuities for the month of 
April of $8,404,610, a gain of over $3,- 
600,000 or 76.9 per cent over April, 
1934. It was the largest April paid-for 
record in the sixty-eight year history 
of the company. Total paid business 
including annuities for the first four 
months of 1935 now is $29,162,994, a 
gain of 51.6 per cent or $9,920,839 over 
the same period last year. 

This increase in business both for 
the month of April and for the first 
four months of 1935 is well distributed 
throughout the entire field in which the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa operates, according to officials, 
and represents a continuation of a con- 
stant increase in business extending 
over the past twenty months. 


State Mutual Appointment 

The State Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Edmund 
F. Carey and Raymond C. Bass as 
general agents in its Providence, R. I., 
agency. The appointment became effec- 
tive April 15. 
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OSPITAL days are all 
rainy days for the 
patient, especially when 
worry over surgical bills is 


added to other cares. We 
help brighten the hours for 
many unfortunate policy- 
holders by paying their hos- 
pitalization bills. A special 
surgical benefit, paying $50 
per year (per $1000 of insur- 
ance) for major surgical 
operations may be added to 
practically all applications 
for insurance in Central 
States Life—the cost is only 
$1, per $1000 of insurance, for 
men, and $1.50 for women. 
Address agency inquiries 


to J. DeWitt Mills, 
Vice President. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS GEORGE GRAHAM, PRES. 











Eureka-Maryland Promotion 


BALTIMORE, May 11—The Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation an- 
nounces the promotion of T. J. Mohan, 
field manager, to the office of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of field. Mr. Mohan 
started with the company as an agent 
and was successively appointed assis- 
tant superintendent, field inspector and 
auditor, superintendent, supervisor, as- 
sistant field manager and field manager. 


Northwestern National Record 
of Gains Through Depression 


Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis, one of the few companies to 
maintain an almost unbroken depres- 
sion record of a yearly gain in out- 
standing insurance in force, has advised 
its general agents as of April 30 its 
insurance account showed a substantial 
increase over the December 31, 1932 
figure, its previous high point. 

The company reports that its out- 
standing insurance, paid-for basis, now 
stands at $362,637,062 as against $361,- 
719,422 at the end of 1932. This regis- 
ters a gain during the first four months 
of 1935 of $4,368,167 and of $917,630 
over its all time high at the end of 
1932. The year 1933 was the only one 
in which Northwestern National failed 
to show a gain, the company having 
ended that year with $357,062,108 of 
insurance in force. 

While the company’s April produc- 
tion of written business was unusually 
large it attributes this gain in out- 
standing insurance, paid-for basis, to a 
substantial improvement in the rate of 
persistency of old business. 








Alliance Life 
Enters Nebraska 


The Alliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Peoria, Illinois, has been li- 
censed to do business in Nebraska. 
This is the company with which has 
been included the old Life & Casualty 
Company of Chicago. 

For a time, the Nebraska license of 
the Alliance was held up because, on 
April 9, the insurance department of 
that state believed that the company’s 
original organization expense exceeded 
that allowed by the state of Nebraska. 
Upon further examination of the Ne- 
braska law both the insurance com- 
missioner there and the attorney gen- 
eral decided that the allegation of ex- i 
cess organization expense was not 
justified and the Alliance license was 
promptly forthcoming. No question 
of the company’s capital and surplus 
was involved in the license delay since 
both these items are higher than the 
Nebraska statutory requirements. 





Half Million Group 


A substantial group contract amount- 
ing to over one-half million dollars, 
covering employees of the Dominion 
Textile Company, Ltd., of Montreal, 
and subsidiary companies, has been 
underwritten by the Canada Life As- 
surance Company. 
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N.F.P.A. Marine Group 


Convenes in New York 


Preceding Atlanta Convention, 
Section Elects Officers and 
Hears Reports With Aid of 
Ship Men 


The presence, for the first time, of 
eight or ten steamship men and the 
by the construction 
and design committee that partitions 
be carried straight through to the shell 
of the ship, thus reducing both fire and 
rat risks, were two features of the an- 
nual meeting of the marine section of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, at the Engineering Societies’ 
Building, New York, late last week. 

S. D. McComb and A. J. Smith were 
reelected respectively chairman and sec- 
retary of the marine section, and Roger 
Williams was chosen to succeed H. E. 
Cabaud as vice-chairman. George G. 
Sharp and A. J. McCarthy were elected 
members of the executive committee for 


recommendation 


the term expiring in 1938. The nomi- 
nating committee consisted of J. L. 
Luckenbach, chairman; H. E. Frick, 


and James Kennedy. 

About 100 persons were present at 
the meeting to consider the committee 
reports that were presented after 
Chairman McComb’s brief words of 
welcome. A report on the reception 
given the committees’ work was later 
made to the annual convention of the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
Atlanta in the first half of this week. 

The report of the committee on con- 
struction and design, of which George 
C. Sharp is chairman, was a revision 
of and supplement to the 1933 report 
and embodied a reclassification of fire 
divisions, bulkheads, partitions and 
doors; it was tentatively adopted, to be 
resubmitted in a more complete form 
at a later meeting. 

Though offered for final adoption, the 
report of the committee on builders’ 
risk, repairs and lay-up, H. E. Newell, 
chairman, was held over for a year at 
the urgent request of an association 
representing ship-repair interests. Since 
the 14-year work of the committee on 
hazardous cargoes, of which Harry A. 
Campbell is chairman, has been em- 
bodied in regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the committee 
was led to seek other activity, and the 


James L. Truscott Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, May 14—James Lynn 
Truscott, chairman of the board of 
Camden Fire and president of the com- 
pany for 27 years, died last night at 
his home in Merchantville, N. J., after 
an illness of almost five years. He 
was 80. 

Born in England, he came to Amer- 
ica when he was 19, entering the insur- 
ance business in 1872 as clerk in agency 
of Brand and Cheney, becoming partner 
when firm was reorganized as John W. 
Cheney and Company. 

He joined Camden Fire in 1900 as 
vice-president, becoming president two 
years later. 

He is survived by his widow; four 
sons, Barry, vice-president of the Cam- 
den, Dale, Alden and James, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Mary Farrand and 
Mrs. Gladys Sims. 


Exchange Defers 
Pro Rata Action 

Action by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange on the proposed rule to 
provide for pro rata reduction of the 
amount of insurance at single locations 
was postponed at the monthly meeting 
last week when it was discovered that 
the rule conflicted with Section 15 of 
the exchange agreement. The special 
committee dealing with it was in- 
structed to consider it further and re- 
port back at the June meeting. Amend- 
ment of both the rule and the agree- 
ment is expected, in order to harmonize 
them. 

In the absence of President Joseph 
W. Russell, who is ill at his home in 
Montclair, N. J., the organization’s vice- 
president, Wilbur Crane, presided. It 
was reported for information that the 
Central Bureau Committee (Fire divi- 
sion) had organized for the year with 
W. J. Reynolds elected as chairman. 








meeting approved its chairman’s pro- 
posal that it should study the combina- 
tions of articles or substances in them- 
selves harmless but dangerous in con- 
junction. 

The progress report of the tanker 
committee, of which Mr. Newell is also 
chairman, brought out the need of 
bringing harbor and inland water 
transportation of petroleum up to the 
standard of safety of ocean-going tank 
ships. 


ee 


General Agents Ass’n 
Convenes at Kansas City 


Finance Company Competition 





and Single Contract—Under. 
writing Discussed in Early Ses. 
sions 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 13—A not 
of optimism was evident in the discus 
sions of automobile, burglary and fir 
insurance problems that marked the 
opening of the two-day convention of 
the American Association of Insurane 
General Agents. This note was sound. 
ed in the address of greeting of Clif 
Jones, of Kansas City, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, in which he commented 
that changing conditions in the insur. 
ance world are being taken care of ade 
quately by new forms of policies is. 
sued by stock insurance companies. 

In an address read for Walter Meiss 
of New York City, general agent of the 
London Assurance Co., it was declared 
that the recapture of the automobile 
insurance business from motor ca! 
finance companies and reciprocal com- 
panies was to a very large extent 2 
matter of salesmanship. The averagi 
insurance buyer, Mr. Meiss stated, was 
less concerned with the cheapness of 
his policy than with the scope of cover- 
age he is able to obtain. 

The practice of placing large blocks 
of insurance under single contract in- 
stead of through the customary chan- 
nels of general agencies was condemned 
and a resolution to that effect was an- 
ticipated for the closing day of the ses- 
sion. 

Reports of committees were presented 
by Bernard P. Carter, of Richmond, 
Va.; Langdon C. Quin, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
John J. Seibels, of Columbia, S. C.; H. 
C. Stebbins, of Denver, Colo., and J. C. 
Leight and J. K. Shepherd of Little 
Rock, Ark. George E. Edmonton, of 
Tampa, Fla., secretary-treasurer, pre- 
sented his annual report to the conven- 
tion. 


Occidental Dividend 30¢ a Share 


The board of directors of the OUc- 
cidental Insurance Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 30 cents per share on the capital 
stock of the company. 
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Referee Sustains Ins. 


Company of N. America 


Opinion in Old Case Against 
Hooper & McDaniel Denies 
N. Y. Custom on Expirations 


There is in the New York metropoli- 
tan territory no established custom as 
to the ownership of fire insurance ex- 
pirations, according to the opinion just 
delivered by Wiiliam H. Hotchkiss, for- 
mer New York state superintendent of 
insurance, sitting by order of the New 
York Supreme Court as sole referee on 
the action, pending since 1930, between 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and its former agents, Hooper & 
McDaniel. The company, as plaintiff, 
will apply to Judge Allen Levy of the 
Supreme Court for confirmation of the 
referee’s judgment, and it is probable 
that the agency will appeal to the Ap- 
pellate Division, First District. 

In 1915 the company appointed the 
frm of Darby, Hooper & McDaniel its 
agents in New York under a written 
contract providing that in case the 
agency was terminated during a con- 
tingent year the should be 
charged to the end of the year, so far 
as computing the contingent commis- 
sions was concerned. When Mr. Darby 
withdrew from the firm at the end of 
1924, the Insurance Company of North 
America appointed the continuing part- 
ners, Hooper & McDaniel, metropolitan 
managers, without a new contract being 
made. When their representation of the 
company was terminated on Sept. 30, 
1928, the two parties were unable to 
agree as to whether the 1915 contract 
still applied—whether, that is, the 
agency should be charged with losses 
to Sept. 30 or to the end of 1928. 

To get a judicial settlement, the in- 
surance company sued in the Supreme 
Court and the agents counterclaimed 
against the company for $100,000 dam- 
ages, an accounting and injunction, 
claiming that under the principles of 
organization of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and by virtue 
of New York custom they, the agents, 
retained exclusive right to solicit re- 
newals. 

Referee Hotchkiss gave judgment on 
three main points, saying that (1) the 
1915 contract did extend over and bind 
Hooper & McDaniel after Mr. Darby 
withdrew in 1924; (2) there was no 
modification, agreement between the 
parties in September, 1928, affecting 
the caleulation of contingent commis- 


losses 
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Julian Lucas 


sions (thereby sustaining the com- 
pany’s position), and (3) there is no 
recognized custom in the New York 
metropolitan territory which entitled 
the defendants to counterclaim against 
the plaintiff for damages due to the 
active solicitation of such expirations 
by the plaintiff. 
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National Brokers Elect 
Julian Lucas as Head 


Association Starts Second Year, While 
William Schiff, Retiring President, 
Reports on Legislative and Other 
Work 


Seen at his office shortly after his 
election as president of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, 
Julian Lucas, head of Davis, Dorland & 
Company, New York, said that he had 
not yet had time to formulate plans for 
the coming year, but would meet with 
the association’s executive committee 
within the next few weeks. He suc- 
ceeds William Schiff, president of 
Schiff, Terhune & Company, the year- 
old association’s first president. 

Mr. Lucas, who still lives in Brook- 
lyn, where he was born, was chosen by 
a mail ballot of the executive commit- 
tee. Other officers were re-elected as 
follows: Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, J. A. Mudd, Jr., of Chicago; 
treasurer, E. S. Litchfield, of O’Brion, 
Russel & Company, Boston; secretary, 
M. L. Nathanson, of M. L. Nathanson, 
Inc., Brooklyn. 

Besides having lectured before the 
Insurance Society of New York and 
other insurance educational organiza- 
tions, Mr. Lucas has participated ac- 
tively in association work. For 25 
years he has been a member of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion and the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, which latter 
organization he represented last year 
on the executive committee of the na- 
tional association. The national body, 
with headquarters at 90 John Street, 
New York, comprises five groups in 
metropolitan New York and also 
brokers’ associations in Massachusetts, 
Illinois, St. Louis and San Francisco. 

In his presidential report on the as- 
sociation’s first year, Mr. Schiff touched 
upon various public and legislative ac- 
tivities through which the brokers’ pro- 
fession and business had been strength- 
ened. He mentioned his appearance at 
the convention of insurance commission- 
ers at St. Petersburg, Fla.; advice 
given by the association concerning the 
insurance codes for Illinois and Mis- 
souri; the mass meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, helping to defeat the 
monopolistic state fund bill for work- 
men’s compensation in New York state; 
the support given the brokers’ qualifica- 
tion bill, just signed by Governor Leh- 
man, and various efforts to protect 
brokers from unfair discrimination. 
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Michigan Agents Get 
New Talking-Point 


Michigan agents are making quite a 
talking-point of the new rule permit- 
ting the inclusion in fire policies of 
coverage for extra charges assessed the 
property-owner for fire protection such 
as is extended in much suburban terri- 
tory on a contract basis by nearby 
municipal fire departments. The Mich- 
igan inspection bureau has been giving 
some publicity to this new service. 
“When this liability is assumed,” 
agents have been instructed, “it shall 
be included as a separate item and the 
same fire rate that applied to the risk 
covered under the policy must be 
charged for each $100 of the insur- 
ance.” 


Incendiarist 


Tells All 


There’s a man in Arkansas, in either 
the Bradley County jail or the state 
penitentiary, convicted of setting fire 
to or procuring the destruction of a 
cotton gin, who threatens to precipitate 
a lot of scandal involving the integrity 
of a number of citizens of the city of 
Hope, in his state. As would seem to 
be obvious, his reputation as a witness 
is somewhat impaired. 

He theatens to file with the insur- 
ance commissioner of the state, U. A. 
Gentry, the names of residents of Hope 
“who sold their undesirable properties 
to the insurance companies” in the win- 
ter of 1932-1933, when fifty fires, thir- 
ty of them in vacant houses, result- 
ing in a loss of $200,000 and causing a 
heavy advance in the rates of insur- 
ance. 

Because this fellow made a complete 
job of destroying a cotton gin, the fact 
that he is about to serve time for it, 
prevents the conclusion that he is a 
successful incendiary. Instead of the 
reward he had planned, he gets a 
penalty. We might infer that, eaten 
with envy at the victory achieved by 
certain other persons whom he alleges 
converted their burnable and insured 
property into cash, he has a certain 
feeling of satisfaction in exposing them 
to the same peril he has suffered, on 
the principle that “misery loves com- 
pany.” 

“Some of these Hope people,” says 
he, “are well thought of and highly 
respected citizens of the town and 
country. I feel that the good people 
should know of their way of seeking 
prosperity.” And that is his reason for 


supplying the list to the insurance com- 
missioner, who happens to be a resident 
of Hope. He is going into details: he 
purposes giving the “names, the names 
of the parties who hired the job done, 
date, how the fires started and the 
amount of insurance collected.” This 
circumstantiality makes one thoughtful 
and interrogative. Where did he get 
this precise information? 


Vermont Office for 
New England Exchange 


The New England Insurance Ex- 
change is establishing a new rating 
and stamping office for the state of 
Vermont which is to be in charge of A. 
Clifford Hudson, as manager, and P. 
M. Bell, as assistant manager. Mr. 
Hudson, for some time past, has been 
connected with the Boston headquarters 
of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, while Mr. Bell has been in 
charge of the stamping office at Bur- 
lington, since 1921. The new office will 
be located in the Merchants National 
Bank Bldg., on College Street, Bur- 
lington. 

Coincident with the announcement 
of the new rating office, the New Eng- 
land Exchange has furnished all agents 
throughout the state with a new mini- 
mum dwelling house rate manual, which 
contains, in a rearranged and simpli- 
fied form, the rates for all minimum 
rated dwelling houses, barns, garages 
and outbuildings, and also rates for 
farm property. Under the new manual, 
it is understood that there has been a 
reduction in the rates for protected 
dwelling house property throughout the 
state. The rates on all other classes 
of property, including mercantile build- 
ings remain unchanged. 


A Good Argument 


Clint and Jim Willson have an in- 
surance agency at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Webster streets in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. There is nothing 
strange in that: but, their office does 
largely a fire insurance business and 
right next to them is the firehouse of 
one of the best fire-fighting companies 
in the State! The Willsons take no 
chances. Also, when a client comes into 
the agency they cannot only show him 
a good insurance policy but they can 
take him next door and prove the need 
for it by the existence of the firehouse. 
It’s a double-barrelled argument. 


Home Readjustment Plan 
Voted by Stockholders 


Plans to interlock the Home group 
of insurance companies, to exchange 
500,000 shares of new Home Insurance 
stock for about $20,000,000 indebted- 
ness to banks, and to unify the agency 
plant of the various companies, accord- 
ing to a scheme outlined in The Spec- 
tator of May 2, were approved late 
last week by vote of the stockholders 
of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York and the Home Fire Security 
Corporation. 

The plan calls for the acquisition by 
the Home Insurance of shares in affili- 
ate insurance companies having prac- 
tically the same officers as the parent 
company, as follows: 2 per cent of 
Carolina, 0.47 per cent of City of New 
York, 1.9 per cent of Franklin Fire, 
50.5 per cent of Georgia Home, 1.2 per 
cent of Halifax, 2.1 per cent of Har- 
monia, 28.2 per cent of Home Indem- 
nity (in which the Home Insurance 
owned 44 per cent at the end of last 
year), 3.2 per cent of Homestead, 49.1 
per cent of National Liberty, 4.8 per 
cent of New Brunswick, 39.6 per cent 
of Baltimore American, and 51.6 per 
cent of Southern Fire. 

Indebtedness of these companies to 
various banks totals about $18,500,000, 
with unpaid interest amounting to 
$1,818,644. The authorized capital of 
the Home Insurance Company is being 
increased from $12,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000; the banks have agreed to sur- 
render the collateral held against the 
loans in exchange for the 500,000 
shares of Home Insurance stock to be 
issued, and dividends on the _ stock 
would replace interest on the loan. 


Wesley S. Hanna New 
Maryland Commissioner 


The appointment of Wesley S. Hanna 
as state insurance commissioner of 
Maryland was announced recently by 
Governor Harry W. Nice. 

Although Mr. Hanna has no practical 
experience in insurance he brings to 
the office a background of a lifetime 
in accountancy as well as 16 years’ 
experience in the’office of deputy comp- 
troller of Baltimore City. 

Mr. Hanna, who succeeds Judge Wil- 
liam C. Walsh, has always taken an 
active part in Republican politics and 
for 22 years has been an outstanding 
figure and executive in his ward. 
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Brokers Will Award 
Medal to Benefactor 


Desiring to honor those who deserve 
honor, the General Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District voted 
at its monthly meeting last week to 
award annually a medal to the person 
who during the year has rendered the 
most distinguished service to the insur- 
ance brokerage fraternity in New York 
State. The person so honored may or 
may not be a broker himself. The pres- 
entation will be made at the annual din- 
ner of the association, which this year 
will be held at the Hotel Astor on Oct. 
30. 

The organization’s meeting took 
place in its new quarters at 60 John 
Street, where a house-warming party 
will soon be held, the association’s offi- 
cers entertaining the officers of other 
organizations in the vicinity. Paul Si- 
mon, president of the General Brokers’ 
Association, presided, and about 50 
brokers were present. Considerable 
elation was expressed over the recent 
signing of the brokers’ qualification 
bill, which President Simon described 
as the most constructive piece of legis- 
lation ever enacted to raise brokers to 
a higher professional plane. 


Pacific Board Elects 


The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific at its annual meeting at 
Del Monte, Cal., last week elected as 
its president Joy Lichtenstein, Pacific 
Coast manager of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company and vice-president 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
Ray Decker, manager of the Royal 
Liverpool London Globe group, was 
elected vice-president and H. F. Badger 
was reelected manager-secretary. H. 
B. Mariner was chosen arbitrator, suc- 
ceeding the late R. C. Medcraft. 


National Board 
Meeting May 23 


At the sixty-ninth annual meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on Thursday, May 23, 
at 10 a. m., officers for the ensuing 
fiscal year, to be nominated at the 
meeting, will be elected, as will five 
members of the executive committee to 
succeed those whose terms expire, and 
one member to fill an unexpired term 
of one year. 

The five executive committee mem- 
bers who are retiring are: J. M. 
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Thomas, Pittsburgh; Ralph Rawlings, 
Cleveland; F. M. Smalley, Glens Falls; 
Harold Warner, New York, and H. H. 
Clutia, New York. One member will 
also be chosen to succeed R. H. Wil- 
liams, Hartford, lately deceased. 





W. E. Mallalieu To Be Honored 
for 25 Years As Board Manager 


National Board Day Dinner this year, 
at the Hotel Pierre, New York, on the 
evening of May 23, will celebrate W. E. 
Mallalieu’s first quarter-century of ser- 
vice as general manager of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, which 
holds its annual meeting that day. Mr. 
Mallalieu, who has been with the board 
for 34 years, will naturally be the guest 
of honor at the dinner, which is being 
arranged by a committee composed of 
B. M. Culver, chairman; Sumner Bal- 
lard, F. W. Koeckert, W. H. Koop, Har- 
old Warner and James Wyper. 





Ray Ellis Elected to Head 
California General Agents 


Ray L. Ellis, member of the general 
agency firm of Rolph, Landis & Ellis, 
was elected president of the California 
Association of Insurance General 
Agents at the annual meeting of the 
association recently in San Francisco. 
Mr. Ellis succeeds Arthur M. Brown, 
of Edward Brown & Sons. William L. 
Wallace, vice-president of the Pacific 
National Fire, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the general agents’ organiza- 
tion, of which the company is a mem- 
ber by virtue of its general agency 
representation of the English American 
Underwriters of the London & Lanca- 
shire. John Demmer, of Chapman & 
Company, was reelected the associ- 
ation’s secretary-treasurer, which post 
he has held for several years. 


Arizona Agents’ Group 
Is Being Rejuvenated 

Steps are being taken by C. S. 
Walker, president of the Phoenix As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, to re- 
juvenate the Arizona Association of 
Insurance Agents, which was organ- 
ized more than five years ago through 
the efforts of the late Percy H. Good- 
win, of San Diego, but which has been 
dormant for the past few years. In 
this endeavor Mr. Walker is being as- 
sisted by William H. Mann, of Los 
Angeles, past president of the Cali- 
fornia State Association, and several 
other association workers in Arizona. 


SMOKE 


By Gene RoescH 


UTOMOBILE insurance underwrit- 
ers might as well realize that— 
unless there are drastic changes made 
in methods and practices of highway 
safety—they are playing a losing game. 
The temper of the people in general 
toward corporations of any kind is now 
such that to expect worthwhile rate 
increases which would give the carriers 
relief is to hope for the impossible. 
Meanwhile accident frequency contin- 
ues to rise in the vehicular field. 


x * 


LOOK into the not-very-distant 

future of automobile underwriting 
is enough to give any insurance man 
the jitters. Each year more individuals 
are killed and injured in automobile ac- 
cidents and more cars are smashed. At 
the same time, cars are being built for 
speed and more speed. Traffic laws, as 
between the several States, remain di- 
verse and the obvious need for uniform 
legislation from one end of the coun- 
try to the other is sacrificed on the altar 
of sectional feeling and political chi- 
canery. 


ITIES continue to turn deaf ears 

to accident prevention and care of 
the victims. Chicago, for instance, has 
no city ambulance service of any kind. 
If you are the victim of an automobile 
accident there, you either are dependent 
on the kindness of a passing motorist 
to take you to a hospital, or you may. 
if you are conscious, hire one of some 
26 private ambulances and pay around 
$1 a mile for the privilege. The loss 
of life that results from this situation 
can easily be imagined. Things have 
come to such a pass that a week-end 
fatality toll of a hundred or more lives 
gets less public attention or sympathy 
than Dizzy Dean with a cold. 


* * 


ONSTRUCTION of one-way roads. 

conversion of present roads into 
ene-way thoroughfares by means of 
raised center divisions and a radical 
control of speed at its source are some 
of the things recommended by students 
of the problem. For insurance, the dif- 
ficulty is acute. Except for an impos- 
sible increase in rates, the companies 
may expect to continue pouring money 
into an ever-deepening and widening 
hole. 
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Insurance Society to Elect Ranking Ten New York Stock, Fire and Marine Insurance Companies EVE 
Officers at Meeting May 27 for 1934 in Premiums and Losses —_—- 
The Insurance Society of New York, Ratio 
at its annual meeting on May 27, will . ? L Losses Paid . 
hear reports of the secretary and audi- a Net Losses to Prems, Collir 
—e = eceived Paid % 
tor and act upon the following slate _— — PAS aaieteadiai ae : U. S. 
ot én. tome Ins. Co., Ms Be weveseseseens $37,366,001 $17,202,714 46.0 
; ; — Continental, N. Y. ...... Eee 19,634,561 8,633,783 44.0 Arth 
President: Charles G. Taylor, Jr., General Exchange Ins. Corp., N. Y.. 16,016,560 6,579,729 41.1 aa . 
third vice-president of the Metropoli- Fidelity-Phenix Fire, N. Y. ....... 15,606,779 7,260,589 46.5 manag 
tan Life Insurance Company; first Great American Ins. Co., Re 13,150,303 5,769,804 43.9 we . 
. : - } sd States Mk A. Bee ewennes 4s 9,004 : d 3,04 4? huricn 
vicepresident: Joneph "W. Russel, United States Firg N.Y --o0-..  ggouate 003g azn YZ 
vice-president of the Aetna Insurance Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls... 6,118,241 2,432,591 39.8 : 
Company; second vice-president: Wil- Westchester Fire, N. Y. ........... 6,079,980 3,104,012 51.1 ” 
liam E. McKell, vice-president of the North River, N. Y. ............... 5,816,142 2,634,641 45.3 the Zu 
PSEC, NYA. I aE A —_—_—_ —_—___—_ oun try ove 
coma ag otha otha BOE oceans: Soe ae ss cra ——— _ yes rs 
of the Insurance Institute of America; — 
treasurer: Frank F. Koehler, of Koeh- wor" : 
> r as cneé 
ee be Koehler. Elmer Cords Establishes Fred Riley's 50 Years ean ct 
Nominations included also directors ss 
for three years as follows: Own Agency at Oakland Celebrated by Dinner Nevi 
Max C. Fisher, assistant secretary Elmer H. Cords, prominent San Fifty years ago Fred M. Riley, of ager | 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Francisco and East Bay Insurance Oswego, N. Y., entered the insurance ceeds _ 
Company; John J. King, president of man, who for the past four years has_ business, in which he has been a clerk is relit 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau; Rudolph managed the Oakland office of the for 14 years and an agent for 36 years. oon = 
C. Neuendorffer, secretary of the Rolph, Landis & Ellis general agency, The success of his first half-century | ™@"@® 
Guardian Life; Chris D. Sheffe, assist- has announced the establishment of his of insurance was celebrated by a dinner 
ant manager of the London Assurance, own general agency. Associated with at the Adams House, Oswego, recently, Resull 
and Carl J. Stephan, manager of the Mr. Cords will be R. R. Michael, for when he was presented with an easy- om 
New York branch office of the Metro- many years with the Commercial chair. P. B. Jarvis, of the Security Close 
politan Casualty. Union-Ocean group in the East Bay. Insurance Company, was toastmaster. The 
ing Co 
—— not on 
many ¢ 
- the me 
| Reimenrance of Sire and Alllied Lines ath sati 
miums 
and hi 
| NORTH STAR ~ 
trol al 
busine: 
INSURANCE COMPANY P| tho 
= | the In 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK + 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO | who al 


E. H. BOLES, President JESSE FE. WHITE, Vice-President and e: 


A.R. W. WANG, Vice-President and Secretary ROBERT B. CROFTON, General Agent lL 

known 
- = sonally 
Condensed Financial Statement, December 31, 1934 


follow- 
Assets men a 
| NS 6 ov beec bees cub dGendesecévedbdesGebeceasdeendeceehesbenseeteuas $ 276,917.26 
| Investments: underv 
eee pias handlbnenguninetiasanas $1,324,813.84 i] 
EEE Tundidende ianeaneers aise 139,200.00 | dled a 
| COG Es 0 6.0eseceececsoes SobRGbGs ket anadiehaseens 1,377,720.00 | Thi 
PE cudevénstekeotens GARR SER OER Ia pe 48,500.00 us 
—————_ $2, 890,233.84 practic 
Balances due from Ceding Companies (not over 90 days due)............-++05 107,344.87 ati 
ACCTUOE TRCOTOH . oo cc cece ccccccccccccccccccccesceseseeeeeeeeseeeecoesesoosees 13,260.31 le on 
SReOe FOES ONT. oc ccc ovecedsceneseconsseavessceseccussescecssnsnccesan 11,334.90 ; 
home 


$3,299,091.18 

















Liabilities and 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses... ........--0-eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees $ 264,897.22 end ur 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..............-.. Lee ccrcccccescecocceoscoeocees 873,474.27 ing” h 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities. ...........eeeseeeeeeees 44,300.00 : 
itd iesekiedeudewiunelebtncacesseerGseebaceseeas $ 600,000.00 ingless 
A EEAEEKH SCARED WERK Oe 000s en endhS ese deny ssneweensenEeN 1,516,419.69 
; ae ——— age un 
ey Ot Ps bd vavedddcccasccecueaeddusheseersceaneeeewaueseuese 2,116,419.69 
$3,299,091.18 get off 
and re 
Bonds are valued on amortized basis; stocks at December 31, 1934 market quotations. The amortized value of bonds exceeds the value at December 31, 
1934 market quotations by the amount of $34,903.84. « Securities carried at $31,169.68 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. may h 
expens 
incurr 
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Collins Chairman, Pilling 
J. §. Manager of Zurich 


Arthur W. Collins, United States 
manager for the Zurich General! Acci- 
ient and Liability and president of the 
Zurich Fire, relinquishes active direc- 
tion of the companies’ affairs on June 
1. He assistant manager when 
the Zurich began writing in this coun- 
try over twenty-two years ago and has 
He will con- 
tinue in a supervisory capacity as home 
office delegate in the United States and 
as chairman of the boards of the Amer- 
ican companies. 


was 


been manager since 1917. 


Neville Pilling, assistant U. S. man- 
ager in charge of underwriting, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Collins in both the posts he 
is relinquishing. Harry H. Fuller has 
been moved up to deputy United States 
manager. 


Results Justify 
Close Attention 


The operations of the Inland Bond- 
ing Company of South Bend, Ind., are 
not on as large a those of 
many other surety companies, but with 
the method used, Vice-President Coates 
is satisfied with the pre- 
miums received and believes himself 
and his company in the enviable posi- 


scale as 


amount of 


tion of being able at all times to con- 
trol direct the 


business by agents. 


and actual writing of 

Though doing business in 12 States, 
the Inland Bonding has but 30 agents 
who are empowered to bind it on risks 
and each personally 
known to Mr. Coates and has been per- 
selected by him. The 
follow-up is maintained on each of the 


one of them is 


sonally closest 
men and wherever possible the actual 
underwriting of doubtful risks is han- 
dled at the home office. 

This differs 
practice under which a 
risk for 
office 


from current surety 
company may 
without the 
being aware of the fact 


and under which the term “underwrit- 


e ona months 


home 


ing” has long since faded into a mean- 
ingless Of the 
age underwriter can direct an agent to 
get off a risk after it has been written 
and reported, but by then the damage 
may have been done and at least the 
expense of handling the item has been 
incurred. 


status. course, aver- 
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Governor Lehman Requested 


To Veto the Silicosis Bill 


Strong Opposition to Compensation Measure Passed by New York 
Legislature; Retroactive Clause May Cause Companies to Cancel 


Some Policies 


Events of the week have defi- 
nitely pointed to increasing opposition 
the part of insurance 
against the bill recently passed by the 
New York State Legislature amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law to 
include Pressure is 
brought to bear upon the Governor of 
the State, Herbert H. Lehman, in an 
effort to him to veto this bill, 
the opponents of the measure citing 
powerful reasons why he should nullify 
the work of the Legislature. 
On May 10, a telegram of 
was sent the Governor by the Insurance 
Association of New York 
Louis J. Rice. 
incapaci- 


past 


on interests 


silicosis. being 


induce 


protest 


Brokers’ 
through its president, 
“With sympathy for 
tated employees,” the telegram stated, 
“we point out to you that the retro- 


every 


active provisions of this bill are dras- 
tically unfair to industry, to insurance 
companies, to self-insurers and to the 
State Fund. Among other objections 
we doubt its constitutionality on the 
ground of its ex post facto application. 
We strongly urge you to veto this bill 
and refer it to the next Legislature for 
correction of defects.” 

Further protests from casualty com- 
panies against the signing of the bill 
have been prepared for despatch to the 
Governor. Faced with an _ undeter- 
mined but presumably large and imme- 
diate liability should the silicosis bill 
be signed, it is reliably reported that 
some casualty companies are canceling 
workmen’s compensation insurance poli- 
cies covering industries in which there 
is a dust hazard. While com- 
panies regard the ideals behind the bill 
as eminently fair and with a high de- 
gree of social justice, they are not 
disposed to accept the extreme penalties 
which would be meted out to them 
through the retroactive features of the 
bill. Lacking definite experience in 
rating this hazard, furthermore, they 
feel that the present set-up would place 
them under a heavy disadvantage. 

The actuarial committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board met 


these 


daily during the past week to study 
the question of increased rates, which 
will be required should the bill become 
law. Leon S. Senior, general manager 
of the board, stated that no conclusion 
had been reached as to how large an 
increase would be necessary to meet the 
liability which the carriers would sud- 
denly be compelled to face. 

It was pointed out by casualty com- 
pany executives that if the bill is 
signed, from that moment all carriers 
having risks in which there is a sili- 
cosis or dust exposure become liable 
for whatever awards might thereafter 
be made under the new law to em- 
ployees of their assured. It is a lia- 
bility for which no premium has been 
charged and one for which it would 
be impossible to charge a reasonably 
accurate premium. 





BULLETIN 


Standard provisions for auto- 
mobile liability policies were an- 
nounced today by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the American 
Mutual Alliance. The standard 
provisions are the work of au- 
thoritative committees which have 
been investigating the standardi- 
zation of liability policy forms 
over a period of several years. 
They have been approved by all 
states except Texas. West Vir- 
ginia, which has had a standard 
policy during the past year, has 
indicated its intention to adopt 
the new annual program. 


a * * 
At the moment of going to 
press The Spectator is advised 


that Governor Lehman has vetoed 
the silicosis bill referred to else- 
where on this page in an earlier 
story. 
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New Auto Liability Plan 
Outlined at Mass. Hearing 


Massachusetts Proposal Seeks Lower 
Cost Through Lessened Coverage. 
Legislature Not Sympathetic 


The forgotten man, the pedestrian, 
was recognized as one of those for 
whose advantage the new plan for auto 
liability insurance was presented at the 
hearing in Boston last week, over which 
Governor James M. Curley presided. 
The plan was presented by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, Francis J. Decelles, 
and primarily seeks lower insurance 
costs to the motorist, so far as the 
statutory policy is concerned, through 
lessened coverage, especially with re- 
gard to guest riders and other occu- 
pants of cars, while providing for sub- 
stantially full coverage for pedestrians, 
whose complete rights on the highway 
are thereby recognized. 

In commenting upon this bill, Com- 
missioner Decelles called attention to 
the fact that fatalities have remained 
practically constant since the compul- 
sory law was enacted; that pedestrians 
killed in 1933 were 15,180, or slightly 
less than in 1927, when 15,365 were 
killed. 

The proposed bill as submitted and 
which it is hoped may become effective 
for 1936 would amend Section 34A of 
chapter 90 of the general laws, with 
respect to liability policies, and like- 
wise with respect to bonds. It is pro- 
posed that the insurance commissioner 
shall fix and approve the rates on the 
insurance placed under the financial 
responsibility section of the act, which 
would account for the additional cover- 
age taken out by the prudent autoist or 
the person who, found responsible for 
one accident, is forced to carry full 
coverage against further accidents. 

Commissioner Decelles announced 
that he intends to seek an opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
concerning the constitutionality of a 
flat rate for the entire state under the 
compulsory automobile liability law. 
The commissioner hopes to obtain this 
opinion before it becomes necessary to 
promulgate the rates for 1936. It is 
understood that the members of the 
Legislature are not too cordial to the 
proposal of Mr. Decelles that a financial 
responsibility act be passed to operate 
in conjunction with reference to minor 
injuries in auto accidents. 

The plan as proposed by the commis- 
sioner is provoking no little discussion. 
Opinions are more or less divided as to 


Synthetic Fleets Snubbed 
by Ontario Legislature 


In a memorandum issued by R. 
Leighton Foster, K. C., Superintendent 
of Insurance of the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, attention is called to 
four new laws which were passed 
during the recently concluded session 
of the Ontario Legislature. The new 
legislation relates to automobile insur- 
ance and in several instances presents 
interesting data on Canadian insur- 
ance methods. 

The outstanding development con- 
tained in this legislation is Section 
263a, concerning public adjusters, 
which prohibits any person, excluding 
a barrister or a solicitor acting in the 
usual course of his profession, from 
negotiating for compensation the set- 
tlement of a claim for loss or damage 
arising out of a motor vehicle accident. 
Furthermore, no person may, directly 
or indirectly, solicit the right to nego- 
tiate any such settlement. 

The making of preferential premium 
rates for groups of persons assembled 
in so-called “synthetic fleets” is pro- 
hibited under the newly enacted Sec- 
tion 273a. The enforcement of this 
prohibition does not contemplate the 
intervention of the superintendent of 
insurance and any questions as to its 
interpretation are matters for the 
Court. 

A new sub-section has been added to 
Section 412 of the Highway Traffic Act 
declaring that the owner or driver of 
a motor vehicle shall not be liable for 
any loss or damage resulting in bodily 
injury to or the death of any gratuit- 
ous passenger. In furtherance of this 
amendment, Section 3 of the Negli- 
gence Act, 1930, was revised, covering 
the case of the gratuitous passenger 
and also the case of the injured wife 
or husband of the negligent party. 








whether the motorists would be able to 
buy the same amount of protection 
under the proposed plan lower than they 
can now secure it, unless fraudulent 
claims are reduced by the plan, as it is 
hoped they may be. 





California Agents Meet in Fall 


October 30, 31, and November 1 have 
been selected by the board of directors 
of the California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents as the dates for the 1935 
annual convention at San Diego. The 
San Diego Insurance Exchange is of- 
ficial host for the meeting. 





New Hampshire Auto Bill | 
Held Invalid by Cour 


Supreme Court of State Holds Tha 
Proposed Bill Assumes Functio;| 
That Violate Constitution 


annie 
In an advisory opinion asked by thet 
House of Representatives of Ney 
Hampshire, the Supreme Court ¢ 
that state held last week that Senat 
Bill 37 would be invalid if the Genera 
Assembly enacted it into law. This 
measure proposed a system of con. 
pensation for automobile accident: 
from a fund to be raised by assess. 
ments upon motorists and to mak 
awards through an adjustment com 
mission without recourse to suits «| 
law. 
The Supreme Court held that thi 
bill would set up a commission intended 
to be “an executive tribunal and not: 
court” but clothe it with “the power t 
adjudicate certain disputes of a legal 
character between individuals” in viola. 
tion of the constitutional principle tha: 
the executive legislative and judicia 
branches of government should be kep 
separate, a principle which has bee 
recognized since the New Hampshir 
Constitution was adopted. The opinio 
said in part: 

“As a rule, when an 
board has regulatory functions, it maj 
hear and determine controversies inci 
dental thereto, but if the duty primaril 
is to decide questions of legal right be 
tween private parties the function be 
longs to the judiciary. A court o 
justice may not be set up and estab- 
lished in the executive organization. 

“If the proposed jurisdiction might 


executive 





bestowed, the limits of executive 
would be almost without 


be 
authority 


bounds and indefinite encroachments 01| 


judicial power would be possible. 

“In its plan for an executive tribuna 
to adjudicate private litigation, the bil 
is considered to contain a fundamental 
ly invalid proposal.” 


Old Agencies Move 


The entire tenth floor of the Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has been taken over by the firms o 
Hoover & Diggs Co. and Johnston & 
Harder, Inc., insurance agencies which 
represent, among others, the London 
Guarantee and Accident Insurance Co. 
The suite of offices has been completely 
rebuilt to specifications and many have 
commented upon the artistic beauty of 
the new quarters. 
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H. C. Spencer Named First 


N. Y. State Fund Report 
Reflects Better Business 


Guaranty Fund for 
Oklahoma Postponed 


wh Deputy Superintendent on ae 
7Ouri ~- -- An indication of revived business “© aye nage . - 
Former Department Counsel Becomes ¢onditions in New York State was pinged Rarinuige ei ona vccalp cc i 
s Tha : ‘ . : . Senet of Oklahoma that for the time being 
Aide to Superintendent Pink With noted in the report of the State Insur ape ithe niles = 
nction; P - ance Fund for the first three months of "© will not require casualty companies 


Other Deputies Retained 


1935, setting forth large increases in 
premiums for workmen’s compensation 


writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in New York State to deposit 
with the Oklahoma Insurance Depart- 











by th! The appointment of Howard C._ insurance. In maintaining that business ment either securities or bonds to pro- 
Nex! Spencer as first deputy superintendent is definitely on the up-grade, Charles tect workmen’s compensation claimants 
urt oi was announced on May 9 by Louis H. G. Smith, manager, pointed to the fact jy, Oklahoma a he expects to request 
Sena Pink, superintendent of insurance of that the State Fund’s written pre- Gini a W. Seiad tn: ental ah 
reneral) the state of New York. Mr. Spencer miums for the first quarter exceeded the prempestive cuusieh semen of the 
This) was counsel to the retiring superinten- ast year’s total for the same period by State Legislature a workmen’s com- 
' com.) dent, George S. Van Schaick, through $1,204,743, or more than 57 per cent. pensation guaranty fund bill. 
cident’ the major portion of his administration. 
ASSESS. At the same time Superintendent 
mak) Pink announced the retention of Rollin 
com} M. Clark and Edward McLoughlin as Total Casualty Premiums and Losses by Lines 


1its a| deputy superintendents in the New 


The following table shows the total t premi writt nd the total 
York City office, while Thomas J. Cul- esp ee age as hage anes Eas 


losses paid on each line of business transacted in North Carolina and North 








ut Gh len -enavegage’ wae SS er ae Dakota in 1934 by stock and mutual casualty companies and reciprocal organiza- 
coment in charge of the any olice oO € tions. These totals are compiled from data which are to appear in the 1935 
| not 2 department. . . vo edition of PREMIUMS AND LOSSES BY STATES which will be published ‘ 
wer t Mr. Spencer is a native of Rechestee, shortly by The Spectator. This publication shows the premiums and losses and i 
A < N. Y., and a graduate of age aee Uni- the loss ratio of each line transacted by each company in the different states. 
| Viole versity and Harvard Law School. He Totals of other states will appear in subsequent issues of The Spectator. 
le that practiced law in Rochester from 1926 : : a: 
udicial} until 1931, when he was brought into NORTH CAROLINA 
e kep'} the insurance department as attorney Net Premiums ; ; 
; beef of record for the Southern Surety Com- Written Losses Paid Ratio 
pshir}| pany, then in liquidation. As counsel — + ahaa psa gi a alba $ auae ’ 279'308 63.7 
aan. a al 7. Scheie hha be,  sOmeeM .. wee e eens awe esserececrescceees »2 A 7 
Pinior} to Superintendent V an Schaick, he be Non-cancellable accident and health ...... 215,714 241,625 112.0 
came generally recognized as an origi- Auto liability ..................0 ccc eeee 1,624,432 1,128,506 69.5 
cutive} nal and constructive thinker. Liability other than auto ................. 399,215 128,404 32.2 
tt mai Workmen’s IIE ch siainieGnk saan 2,041,526 991,254 48.6 
+ ha IE gin tote was a art havuthein o beleed eae 412,409 122,333 29.7 
hee — ite ns bi gles deepest. cule 381,346 212,079 55.6 
mari) I MN a hai sid cee Mo-sis. x Weer mane COR 77,983 25,638 32.9 
tht be} Age' Cc It d en 8 a ee 183,587 62,689 34.1 
n asua an : ‘ f 
or | Assn of <igatie Ey cx ciara senexunssaceken 132/138 57,544 43.5 
int of| surety Executives Elect I occ dice chevaeawnsacavecenens 77,586 11,890 15.3 
a an ; Auto property damage ................... 555,682 202,427 36.4 
estab- Officers of the Association of Casual- Auto collision .................cececeueee 77,498 68,719 88.7 
on. ty & Surety Executives were reelected Property damage and collision other than auto 12,094 1,219 10.1 
migh'| st the annual meeting held last week. EE bb be cdecntesncokundseednes 64,512 11,871 18.4 
cutive] iin ee ean . _ —— 
wees The officers are: president, C. B. Mor a os nnkcnapnnnenenersnen $7,589,083 $4,063,500 53.5 
ithou'} cum, vice-president of the Aetna Casu- EE EEE -5.2.0d s (Ad aeae ed eee eS $6,053,175 $5,336,326 88.2 
nts O) alty & Surety Co. of Hartford; and, NORTH DAKOTA ; 
vice-president, J. Arthur Nelson, presi- —~ : ' i 
ibunt'} dent of the New Amsterdam Casualty Net Premiums , ‘ ‘ 
he bill Co The following companies were , — ne Sa : 
ental: “i h re : ‘ttee: 0 EE ee ee ee Pr ee $ 220,095 $ 86,536 39.3 
ee ee ID, bin nkn aise csctdnbecaaniiisiecnns 49,601 28,656 57.8 
London Guarantee & Accident, Trav- Non-cancellable accident and health ....... 89,587 70,388 78.6 
elers, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Auto liability .............. cee cece ee uee 277,218 145,802 52.6 
Metropolitan Casualty and the Great Liability other than BMD oo ccccccccesceses 84,676 17,786 21.0 
fais Ma Workmen’s compensation ................. 49 1,116 — 
Com “American Indemnity. EN. . T dd eema cen vacacdins 182,461 66,593 36.5 
Pa. Appointive ciicers Sis® WOTO FO- Bret 2. wns ccc ccccccesccscccecescvvcces 114,992 27,266 23.7 
ns off ‘ined. They are: general manager — glass estaunre tent hakseamnenennays ane oa =~ 
en 2 enue niall urglary an Nails aust al diterslond aoranioesaarkete ,708 5,5¢ 16.5 
ton & ren ggg Airgas - pence a cae a nigiedbadunins 10,674 125 1.2 
which ones . assistant genera manager, Machinery a ie eke ee eelele a ewe dee Bie ee ere 5,587 eo se 
onde C. W. Fairchild; special counsel, Henry Auto property damage .............. efi: 84/214 31,657 v6 
e Co. Swift Ives; attorney, Hervey J. Drake; Auto collision .......... tes ecesecccccscece 40,536 30,183 74.5 
rd ;{ assistant secretary, Louis A. Mills, and Property damage and collision other than auto 13,582 256 1.9 
letel} : II oi oc Cane sledent pach eae eee es 20,838 3,687 49.5 
have) S8Sistant treasurer, I. W. Hay. ————_ ———— — 
ity of Reports from various officers were I oo as ce gi ocee ed aaa etd area $1,248,088 $520,119 41.7 
, received and approved. SEY icc hea natn w eens ne ea cee $1,108,222 $620,514 56.0 
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operations closed with 261,469 poli. ' 
C R O S S C O UL N T R rf cies covering 24,500,000 yen. Month. tries } 

ly premiums thereon totaled 108,009 in the 

yen. As of March 31, 1934, there of wl 











With The Spectator were 20,057,000 policies in force sg 
covering 2,654,000,000 yen with = 
fire-ficht hei monthly premiums of 16,251,313 yen, ture; 
° ire-fighters are ¢ sir Way a ” : , . or Cc 
In Case of Fire— ri atti anal - yes bi Po Since its inception there has not per < 
“a? > Y 2s yn- se P 4 > 
W lk Don't Run! ire; returning to e station-hou been one year in which there was 8.9 ya 
alk, . they are expected to show more re- . ; profes 
: - : not a recorded gain over the year ihe 
The much mooted question of how gard for traffic, and at all times, preceding in each of these three ation 
fast fire apparatus should travel in according to department rules, drive principal items. Since 1929, the in known 
. . » . “ . ° o >. x Jad, i- F 
answering an alarm it appears will only as fast as is “consistent with aie eee or a indust) 
oe tel n cage ns . a a a safety.” crease in insurance in force has ci 
be answered by a court test as a ——— been practically 70 per cent. Annui- ry» 
result of the arrest of a driver in Naturally the rules vary in dif- ties have similarly increased from 2 per 
Lowell, Mass., for overspeeding ferent parts of the country, depend- 68.618 in 1927 covering 7,500,000 above. 
while answering an alarm. ing partly upon city or town ordi- yen to 277,000 in 1934 for 22,000,000 It is 
The driver, Milton E. Burgess, nances. In Massachusetts, as we yen. Annuity premiums began with that t 
was convicted of violating the speed see, fire departments are by law not 3 000.000 nan in 1927 and reached every 
° > ° > ~»s ’ A ve be a 
laws and had both his regular exempt from observing traffic regu- the total of 55,000,000 yen in 1934 order 
driver’s license and his_ special lations, and only by sufferance have From 1930 to 1934 enamition written civil si 
driver’s license suspended. The re- they done otherwise. When street through the Post Office have more for 66: 
maining drivers, including the chief intersections are protected by the than doubled sand s 
of the department, are up in arms presence of a police officer, there is Japan’s Post Office is doing a shower 
. ° e « . ou v4 . 
and have called upon the Massachu- little danger of collision, but wherever comprehensive job. It has 274 poli cent, a 
setts Permane iremen’s Associa- pre is ¢ ic traffic sign: ; si ale paras eos: ages rtat 
setts Permanent Firemen’s As c there is an automatic traffic signal cies amounting to 36,251 yen for = 
tion and the Massachusetts State and no policeman, trouble and per- every thousand of its population 453.4 
Firemen’s Association to present haps death are literally just around Our United States private one 401.9 
- c . - 
sir side se. » Motor , r, . cent; 
their side of the case. The ( the corner panies seem, however, to have done ; 
With all these risks, how does in- cent; 
surance help out? Many villages agricu 
and small towns take out automo- affairs 
bile insurance on their fire appara- nothin, 
tus, since legal action against the reveal 
town because of accident might Insure: 
easily result in a crushing financial I for Ja 
burden. Rates on such insurance seem 
Vehicle Department which _ sus- , ; would 
ended the tara is standin at a apprenimntely npoees ha — a somewhat better job with 926 is her 
“1 ~ -] Ss s C . rates ¢ ra) 7 as, J , —_ ° . IS 
' In the meantime the dina vot ill an. + sgn pong a ving policies in force for every 1000 in- 
in. tints ee tn te de ve iver a too, supp ement their com habitants. Endowment policies are 
on pensation insurance with other pro- the most popular kind of insurance Popul 
sirens are heard, not to view speed- visions for their volunteer firemen. accepted and 20-year period the 
ing apparatus but to enjoy the un- x cities , . anti is i 
re ee get ge tagh oa ale : With —— cities, casualty com most popular endowment form. Fires 
sual s s re- 2 » ris . a : Se sie : 
siesta caine si Pag nos in ra rena Pemigges ry ee risk uncomfort Sixty-five per cent of all policies in Fire 
spe Ss s, § 7 “1 = . ? 
aes assenger “a “ete oe ht - he en ype . ~~ cities are force were endowments. United the Ux 
é y passe s d or > self-insure " ; , sonciitg! 
. P : & ay Ca States companies, according to The 850,001 
from trolleys, and otherwise behav- a ei 
: ; - 3 ——-—- Spectator Year Book, had only ventio1 
ing as ordinary vehicles. The fire- a , i 
age : . about 38 per cent of their outstand- kept t 
men insist they will continue to do — Aan ; ag - 
: : “eons ing policies on the endowment form. down 
this until a court decision is reached. ‘ ; } 
The lapse rate which reached its that 0} 





peak of 9.58 per cent in the fiscal of the 


Traffic Regulations year ’31 and ’32 of 0.9581 dropped lost. 








for Fire-Fighters in 1932-3 to 7.66 per cent and in worth 
While the citizens of Lowell are ae SO See had one. vo —— 
preparing—the rumor has not been of course, certain essential differ- it 
denied—to serve tea to passing fire- Japanese Post cneee ponents eeeeem, pian os 
men as they wait for red light to Offi | sons between Amneioan irae g nd 
iis . ice Insurance and the Post Office of Japan, it is Marsh 
turn green, the citizens of New : : — stine 
York continue to scamper out of the The Post Offices of Japan trans- interesting to note that the peak s rg 
way when they hear the siren act not only life insurance but grant combined lapse and surrender rate eres 
screaming its approach. In New annuities as well. Life insurance of the former was in 1932 for 9.60 eae 
York, according to Acting Fire policies have been written since per cent with 1933, 9.41 per cent of * 
Chief Walsh, only the United States October, 1916. In 1931 infantile and 1931, 7.43 per cent. mini 
Mails have the right of way over policies were added. Annuities were Some rather interesting facts may leat 
fire apparatus, with both preceding undertaken in 1926. be gathered from statistics on the weeld 
the ambulances. That is, when the The first year of life insurance industry of insured persons. The 
The S 
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classification of policies by indus- 
tries is based on the principle used 
in the census and gives 11 groups. 
Of the 16,663,000 policies con- 
sidered, 42.9 per cent are classified 
no industry; 14.5 per cent agricul- 
ture; 14.1 per cent commerce; 13.6 
per cent manufacturing industry; 
8.5 per cent civil service and liberal 
professions ; 3.0 per cent transpor- 
tation industry; 1.3 per cent un- 
known; .9 per cent aquatic products 
industry; .6 per cent mining indus- 
try; .4 per cent domestic affairs; 
2 per cent industries other than the 
above. 

It is further shown, however, that 
that there are 249.6 policies for 
every 1000 inhabitants. Here the 
order was almost reversed with the 
civil service and liberal professions 
for 664.8 insured out of every thou- 
sand so engaged. Other industries 
showed next with a ratio 565.5 per 
cent, and then the order was: trans- 
portation 512.7 per cent; commerce 
453.4 per cent; manufacturing 
401.9 per cent; mining 300.8 per 
cent; aquatic products 250.9 per 
cent; no industry 197.0 per cent; 
agriculture 164.4 per cent; domestic 
affairs 77.7 per cent; and unknown 
nothing. American statistics would 
reveal a much higher percentage of 
insured farmers than is indicated 
for Japan, otherwise it would almost 
seem that our national statistics 
would reflect some such a record as 
is herein indicated. 


Population Rate of 
Fires and Insurance 

Fire in 1934 menaced property in 
the United States valued at $6,809,- 
850,000. Alert and efficient fire pre- 
vention and fire protection work 
kept the loss of property, however, 
down to $308,000,000. This means 
that only 4.41 per cent of the value 
of the property attacked by fire was 
lost. Each fire involved property 
worth $12,500. There were approxi- 
mately 555,000 fires and for each 
person in the United States the 
sound value affected was $55.50. 

The report of Oregon’s State Fire 
Marshal brings to light many inter- 
esting facts on fires and fire insur- 
ance. To what extent they reflect 
nation-wide experience can be ad- 
judged only by their approximation 
of current estimates. Those above 
seem reasonably trustworthy as a 
test. For real accuracy some norm 
would have to be established for 
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fire protection and prevention activ- 
ities. The experiences of the sev- 
eral states would have to be scaled 
upon a basis of efficiency in such 
a way that a combined result would 
reduce the experience of each indi- 
vidual state to an adjusted basis as 
regard property values and premi- 
um rates. With this established, 
perhaps a true comparative evalua- 
tion and conclusion could be drawn. 

However, the results indicated 
suffice to give an estimate of the 
population rate of fires as well as 
the relationship, if any, between 
values, amounts insured, losses and 
loss payments. Oregon, according to 
the 1934 report, had a population of 
953,786. This is about one-seventh 
of New York City’s crowded popu- 
lation. During the year there were 
4283 fires or one fire to every 223 
people. The sound value of the prop- 
erty was estimated to be $53,003,890. 
This would indicate that fire pre- 
vention and protection was still the 
most important property necessity 
of the people of this country. 

In Oregon, the actual loss totaled 
$2,402,008 or about $560 per fire as 
against the $12,500 property af- 
fected. These figures indicate a 
ratio of actual loss to value affected 
of 4.53 per cent. It would also mean 
that the fire loss per person was 
$2.52. Reverting to the total popu- 
lation and using this per capita loss 
rate, we reach a property loss of 
$308,804,000. This does not vary 
greatly from the estimates now ac- 
cepted for 1934 American fire losses, 
It would seem to indicate that as 
far as fires and fire losses go, Ore- 
gon qualifies as the average state. 

The amount of insurance held on 
the total property aggregated $49,- 
117,405. This indicates, quite accu- 
rately we believe, that 92 per cent of 
the sound value of property in the 
United States is covered by fire in- 
surance, This estimate is further 
buttressed by the fact that the 1933 
statistics in Oregon reflect a similar 
ratio. Applying an average cost per 
$100 of 76 cents, we find that the 
insurance premiums on the damaged 
property totaled approximately 
$372,000. Against this there was 
a loss on these properties of $2,067,- 
733. If we apply the ratio of fire 
losses paid to premium receipts of 
all companies last year, or 48 per 
cent to the losses of $2,067,000 paid 
in Oregon, we find a premium vol- 
ume on fire insurance of $4,300,000. 
This does not vary greatly from the 


premium volume as reported by the 
Insurance Department. 

The losses* paid by the insurance 
companies amounted to $2,067,733. 
This is about 86 per cent of the 
value of all property lost by fire. It 
represents a lost payment of about 
$2 for each of Oregon’s population. 
It again, when compared to the 
estimated insurance losses, reflects 
an average experience for Oregon. 
Applied to the population’s statis- 
tics, insurance losses of $270,000,000 
are indicated as against $275,000,000 
estimated as of January 1, 1935, by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


The Federal 
Pension Plans 


Insurance company interests in 
the old-age pension and social secur- 
ity legislation proposed by the Fed- 
eral Government is growing intense 
as study of the theories reveals 
probable difficulties for the carriers. 


Collection of stipulated amounts 
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from salaried employees does not 
present a problem to the companies 
except from the standpoint of cost, 
but what about collection from 
agency commissions? Here there is 
a different situation. Agency turn- 
over is high in a great many compa- 
nies. Not all of such representatives 
go from one company to another. 
Many of them, particularly in life 
insurance, simply drop out of the 
business altogether. The job of 
keeping track of their accounts for 
possible Federal old-age pension de- 
ductions would be a monumental one. 

Apparently, the Government theo- 
rists cling to a conception of secur- 
ity programs in which employer and 
employee both shall have a part. 
That is all very well, but if the em- 
ployer, in addition to putting up his 
share, is to handle the collection of 
the employees’ and/or agents’ share 
also, what about the cost involved, 
merely from an_ administrative 
angle? Life insurance companies in 
many instances are only now begin- 
ning to write more business than 
they are lapsing and the era of read- 


justment is not wholly completed. 
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(of one of the leading companies) Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 
, ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
Writes Us For men with clean past records, in 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, laa VIRGINIA and 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I DISTRICT OF COLU 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


— has been my daily and useful companion since Sis tadien tne in 
t at time. or ur er injorm ion, write 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into on ES Sane, Seunatae «6 Aipasten 
the 90's. -_ 

— mune Dooraet a pee ay | your introduction “The ’ 

anger of Ha ruths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 

with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the OPPORTUNITY ® 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very Desirable peg ede eneral Agencies 


frequently these are made by inexperienced men who THE C ITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPA! 


are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. Denver, Colorado 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 


— THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the’ HANDY GUIDE. 1935 Edition 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY mene 


GUIDE. 
List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 
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